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For the Companion. 


COALS OF FIRE. 
“Bethia, here! Don’t be all day feeding the 
chickens. Now you jest fly ‘round and git the 
breakfast on the table as soon as you can. Not 


pick up the fragments, the angry woman boxed | a-goin’. 
her ears, saying,— | ye?” 

| “Take that, you careless hussy! You destroy| “No,” replied Beth; “I don’t want to.” The 

more than you're worth every week of your life.” | blood mounted into her face as she added, impet- 

‘The next day, as the little maid trudged over | uously, “T jest couldn’t bear what she would 

the hill to the “further medder” with Uncle Than’s | say !” 
that sugar-bowl! Can’t you remember from one | luncheon, there was on her face a look of deter- | “T reckoned likely that was bout the way on’t,” 
day to another that I use brown sugar for coffee ?’ | mination, almost defiance. As she handed him was the quiet rejoinder. ‘How soon did ye think 


The woman who spoke these words was a thrif- | the pail, she said, in a hard, strained voice, ‘‘Un- | of goin’ ?” 
ty New England housekeeper, one who abhorred | cle Than, I want to talk to you.” “Right off, if you'll let me—by Wednesday, 
every species of shiftlessness as thoroughly as| ‘Sartin, Bethy; I’m al'ays glad to have ye | certain.” 


did “Miss Ophelia.” But she was sharp of feat- | talk to me. | 


Ye haint said nothin’ to yer aunt, have | 














ure and sharper of tongue. 

The little girl who flew 
to do her bidding realized 
this latter fact, for it was 
very seldom that the sharp 
voice uttered a kind word; 
never a word of praise, 
even when the child tried 
hard to please. 

On the broad, shady 
doorstep sat the master of 
the house, Mr. Nathaniel 
Gibson. He was an el- 
derly man, stout in form 
and a trifle bent; but nev- 
er did a dilapidated straw 
hat shade a pair of kind- 
lier eyes, or & more benev- 
olent face, than Uncle 
Than’s. The odor of the 

- savory breakfast, that 
came through the open 
kitchen door, he thought 
was very agreeable; but 
the sounds from the same 
direction did not give him 
equal gratification. 

“I wish S’manthy 
wouldn’t speak quite so 
sharp to little Beth,” he 
said to himself. ‘I’m 
sure it kinder hurts her.” 

Uncle Than slowly laid 
down the rake he was 
mending, and placing a hand on eaci knee, sat | 
as if in deep thought. Then he said, actually | 
speaking aloud in his earnestness,— 

“I’m a-goin’ to speak about it.” 


y 


fast is ready.” And then, “Bethia, run down to/| 
the spring and git a pitcher of fresh water, and | 
don’t let the grass grow under your feet, neither.” | 

Uncle Than walked into the kitchen, saying to | 
himself, ““Now’s as good a time as any.” But | 
somehow it was not so easy as he thought. It) 
took him an unusually longtime to wash at the 
old-fashioned sink, but it was finished at last, and 
as he stood at the long roller-towel wiping his 
hands, he cleared his throat, and with an almost 
desperate effort said,— | 

“S’manthy, couldn’t ye—kinder—speak a leetle 
more—kinder softly to Beth?” And then, hur- | 
riedly, “I don’t mind much about it myself. I 
know yer heart is good, but”—— 

Here the girl entered with the pitcher of water, | 
and the sentence remained unfinished. Mrs. Gib- | 
son made no reply, but after a breakfast eaten in 
silence she followed her husband out doors, and 
gave him a lecture that she afterwards congratu- 
lated herself would prevent any further advice of 
the same kind. 

“But, S’manthy,” mildly interposed Uncle 
Than, “‘ye know Beth is my sister Laury’s orphan | 
child, an’ it aint unreasonable for me to want her 
to be happy an’ light-hearted like other gals of 
her age. But she aint, S’manthy, an’ I aint so 
blind but what I can see it.” 

The woman did not seem to consider her hus- 
band’s remark, but with knuckles planted firmly 
against her hips, she faced him, saying, ‘““Nathan’l | 
Gibson, I’ve been trying to learn how to live nigh 
on to forty-seven years, and to learn how to speak 
to other people; and if I haven’t learnt, I shall 
need somebody older than you to teach me.” And 
she marched into the house. 

“There’s no use,” said Uncle Than, shoulder- 
ing his scythe and rake, and he started at rather an 
unusual pace for him for the hay-field. 

That day was a trying one to Beth, for the mild 
rebuke of her uncle, instead of softening her aunt, 
had irritated her, and had apparently done more 
harm than good. She hurried the little girl from 
one task to another, scolding her for slowness and | 





Beth. 


Set down in the shade; ye look| ‘Wal, I shall go to the post-office to night, bein’ 


, warm.” And Uncle Than seated himself on the | it’s Saturday, an’ I'll jest git an envelope an’ 








a sheet o’ paper, an’ 
write a bit of « letter; 
an’ say nothin’ to 
S’manthy "bout it to- 
day, if you’d ruther.” 

“T would,” frankly 
replied the girl. 

“But, Beth,” contin- 
ued Uncle Than, ‘‘ye 
the shadow of a great maple, and the | mustn’t feel too hard agin her; your aunt’s got 
| her good p’ints, an’ she means well.” 

Beth was silent. 
“T’m glad that air drover happened along yis- 
| terday,” said Mr. Gibson, changing the subject, 

When the storm of tears was passed, Mr. Gib- | ‘for [shouldn’t have had money enough to send ye 
son said,— | to Boston if he hadn’t. But he paid me thirty 

“I’ve meant to be good to ye, Bethy; the Lord | dollars for them yearlin’ steers, an’ I’ll divide 
knows I have.” with ye.” And he fumbled at the strap of an old 

“Yon have been good to me, Uncle Than; you | leather pocket-book. Counting out three five- 
have. If it hadn’t been for you, I b’lieve I should | dollar bills, he handed them to the girl, saying,— 
have died.” And she clasped his neck tightly and “There, Beth, half of that'll pay yer fare, an’ 
sobbed again. tother half ye can keep to use as ye want it, to 

“There, there, child! don’t cry,” said the old make ye feel kinder independent, ye see. I know 
man, soothingly, at the same time drying her tears | ye won’t spend it foolishly, but ye must be care- 
with the corner of her checked apron. “If it’s | ful ye don’t lose it.” 
best for ye to go away, we must talk it over and Beth took the money, smoothed it lovingly with 
have things proper like. If I was a rich man, I'd | her fingers for a moment, and then said,— 
have ye taken care of like a lady; but I aint,| “I never saw so much money before, and I’m 
By hard grubbin’ I git plenty to eat an’ | almost afraid to keep it. You keep it for me till 
enough to keep the house kinder comfortable, bat | Wednesday mornin’.” 
that’s about all. Where did ye think of goin’ ?” “All right,” and the three bills went back into 

“I want to go to Boston,” replied the girl, talk-| the old pocket-book. 
ing rapidly. ‘‘Mis’ Perkins told me when she was| ‘Now I must run to the house, or aunt will 
here last year that she would like to have me come | scold me for being gone so long,” said Beth; and 
and live with her, and go to school. You know I | the blood again mounted to her forehead. 
haint never been to school hardly any. A an 


grass in 
child sat down beside him. 

“I’m going away, Uncle Than. 
any longer!” and throwing her arms about the | 
Just here Mrs. Gibson called, ‘‘Nathan’l, break- | old man’s neck, she sobbed convulsively. 


I can’t stand it 








ago last winter I was sick when school was keep- 
ing, and last winter Aunt S’manthy couldn’t spare 
me because she spraint her ankle.” 

The child’s tear-wet eyes and beseeching voice 
were very piteous to the tender-hearted uncle, and 
he said, regretfully,— 

“Ye'’d orter have a better chance; ye’d sartinly 
orter. Mis’ Hiram Perkins is a nice woman, or 
was when she was Melindy Bradshaw an’ lived 
here in town. An’ they say Hiram has got to be is earnestly devoted to her adopted parents, but 
pooty fore-handed. P’r’aps ’twould be a good | has never ceased to love kind-hearted Uncle Than. 
chance for ye, Bethy; p’r’aps ’twould.” | During the four years she has frequently written 

“She gave me her card that tells where she him, and once he came to Boston to see her. She 
lives,” said the girl, snatching from her pocket aj has had no desire to visit her old home, for in her 
dainty bit of pasteboard on which was engraved, | heart there yet remained some bitterness towards 
“Mrs. H. M. Perkins, 247 Blank Street.” ber Aunt Semantha. 

“She said if I wanted to come, I must write to| She has been away from Boston very little, but 
her, and she would meet me at the cars. But,” | this June day she has had a delightful surprise. 
with a downcast look, ‘‘I should be ashamed to| At the dinner-table Mr. Perkins announced that 
send such writin’ as mine—would you write for | important business would call him to Chicago the 
me, Uncle Than ?” following week, and if Mrs. Perkins and Beth 

“Wal, my writin’ aint none too handsome,” and | wished, they could go with him as far as Niagara 


Passing over four years, let us look in at ‘247 
Blank Street.” Beth is there, but /ittle Beth no 
longer. She is a tall, rosy girl of seventeen. In 
her happy home, she has developed into a cheer- 
ful, attractive young woman. Mrs. Perkins has 
really been athoughtful, intelligent mother to her, 
and while sending her to school has instructed 
her in household duties, so that she is clear-headed 
and self-reliant. Grateful for their kindness, she 





Beth was in raptures. Ever since she had 
learned about Niagara in her school studies, she 
| had longed to see the great cataract. She had 
| never outgrown the feeling of awe that crept over 

her when she first read, in the old school reader, 
| Mrs. Sigourney’s words: “Flow on, Niagara, in 

thy glorious robe!” and now she was really going 
| to see it! 

| In the midst of her joyful anticipations, the 

door-bell rang and the servant announced a gen- 

tleman to see ““Miss Bethia Woodbury.” 

“Who can it be?” said Beth. “It must be some 

one from my old home, or he would not have 
called me ‘Bethia.’ 
Perhaps it is Uncle 
Than, though he 
would not be likely to 
come at this time of 
year.” 

After a hasty glance 
in the mirror, she ran 
down stairs to the par- 
lor, and found there 
an elderly gentleman, 
whom she did not at 
first recognize. 

“Is this Miss Bethia 
Woodbury ?” he ask- 
ed, in a slow, precise 
manner, at the same 
time rising and ad- 
vancing towards her. 

“Tt is. Oh! I re- 
member you,” replied 
Beth, cordially offer- 
ing her hand; ‘you 
are Mr. Daniels, the merchant at West Marsh- 
land.” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, bowing courteously, 
“but I must say that I did not recognize you, 
though I hardly think it is my fault. Perbaps, if 
I had changed and improved in appearance as you 
have, you would not have recognized me.” 

“Did Uncle Than ask you to come and see me? 
| I hope you have brought good news from him,” 
| she said, eagerly, for she detected a graver look at 

mention of her uncle. 

“Mr. Gibson is in good health,” was the slow 
reply ; “‘but—ah!—I have a note that he wished 
me to hand you.” 

Beth seized the note and tore it open. It was 
in Uncle Than’s writing, and ran as follows: 

“My DEAR LITTLE Griri,—I am seeing pretty hard 
times these days. Mr. Daniels will tell you all about 
it. Your Aunt Semanthy has been bed-ridden for the 
past two months, and I can’t get anybody to stay here 
| more than a day or two at a time for any money. You 

are the only kin I have in the world, and I didn’t know 


but you would be loving and pitiful enough to come 
for a little while to your old UNcLE THAN.” 


Beth’s eyes took in the contents of the note al- 
most instantly, but she held it a long time, gazing 
at it as earnestly as though she were still reading. 
Mr. Daniels sat watching her, and saw behind the 
calmness of her face something of the struggle 
through which she was passing. Presently he 
said,— 

“TI shall not go back to Marshland until the day 
after to-morrow, so you need not decide just now. 
I will call to-morrow evening;” and he rose to 
leave the room. 

“No,” said Beth, “wait a moment; I will decide 
now.” 

She fully comprehended the situation. If she 
should go to Marshland, the Niagara trip must 
be given up, and the long summer days be spent 
in the lonely farm-house, with the woman whom, 
above all others in the world, she dreaded to be 
with. She knew why help could not be procured 
by her uncle; that was evident enough. But 
there was Uncle Than himself, the dear, good, 
kind, long-suffering uncle. Yes, for his sake, she 
would go! 

Raising her head she said, a slight tremble in 
her voice,— 
| “T have decided, Mr. Daniels; I will go.” 
| That gentleman almost forgot his precision of 
| manner as he grasped her hand, saying: ‘“You are 
a good girl. Neighbor Gibson has, I’m sure, rea- 
son to love his niece, and to be proud of her ;” and 
| with much more cordiality than he had before 

shown, he left the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins were greatly disappointed 
| at the decision Beth had made, and were inclined 
| to remonstrate; but the young girl was firm. 
| ‘ff am only putting in practice the principles 














stupidity, until the child, nervous and tear-biind, there was a twinkle in the gray eyes, “but I guess | Falls, and remain there during the few days of his you have taught ine,” she said, smiling. ‘I quote 


dropped a plate upon the floor. As she stooped to, we can fix it some way, if it’s reely settled you're | absence. 





from Madame Perkins; ‘ihe path of duty is al- 





556 
ways best, no matter how hard.’ Really, it is no 
easy matter for me to give up this delightful trip, 
and to go and take care of my aunt, so you must 
encourage rather than d:scourage me.” 

And being sensible people, they tried to acqui- 
esce cheerfully. As the old-fashioned stage-coach 
rumbled into West Marshlaund, Beth saw Uncle 
‘Than waiting for her on the post-office steps, and 
Sukey, the white mare, attached to the familiar 
old chaise, standing with downcast eyes at a con- 
venient hitching-post. 

“IT was sartin ye’d come, Bethy,” exclaimed Un- 
cle Than. “I was sartin on't. Oh, how good it 
seems to have ye with me ag’in!” 

“How is Aunt Semantha? is she very sick 
now ?” asked Beth, with the faintest little tremor 
in her voice. 

“Wal, I s’pose Mr. Daniels told ye that she had 
a kind of shock last April. Sence then she haint 
set up much of any. One side of her seems to be 
paralyzed. But, Bethy, her tongue aint paralyzed 
a mite. I s’pose I might’s well tell ye’t that’s the 
reason I can’t git nobody to take care on her. I’m 
*fraid it’ll be pooty hard for you; but I'll save ye 
all I can, and ye can count on me for sympathy. 
*Leazer Green’s wife "Il come over every day, fora 
spell in the mornin’, to do up the heavy work.” 

“I’m not afraid but that we can get along very 
well with the work,” said Beth, “but I confess I 
do feel a little dread of aunt.” 

When they reached the well-remembered farm- 
house, Beth walked into the sitting-room and re- 
moved her hat and duster, and then went at once 
to see the invalid. As she opened the door of the 
bed-room, Mrs. Gibson lay with her eyes closed, 
and Beth saw that she was very pale, and the 
sharp features were sharperthanever. The black 
eyes suddenly opened wide, and with the quick 
comprehension peculiar to nervous people, she 
recognized the girl. 

“So you've come, have ye were her first 
words. ‘Well, it’s high time somebody was here 
to see to things. I aint able to move hand nor 
foot, and nobody but Nathan’l to do anything for 
me, nor do the work; except when he gits that 
stupid Betsey Green, who don’t know anything.” 

Beth had thought of what it seemed to her she 
ought to say when she should meet her aunt; but 
this tirade, before she had an opportunity to ask 
her about her health, so surprised and confused 
her that she could not speak a word. Her aunt 
continued : 

‘You'll have a chance to show whether you're 
good for anything, with all your fine city ways. I 
don’t suppose you are. I never saw a city girl 
that was. Why don’t you speak, and not stand 
there as though you were dumb! Is that city 
manners ?” 

Beth now gathered her thoughts to reply. “I 
am very sorry you are sick, Aunt Semantha; and 
mean to do the best I possibly can to help you 
and uncle.” Then she turned and fled up stairs to 
the little room she used to call her own, and 
throwing herself upon the bed, cried as if her 
heart would break. 

‘How can 1? how can 1?” she piteously sobbed. 
But presently she became calmer, as she said over 
and over to herself, “It is right, and 1 must and 
will do it for Right's sake, and for Uncle Than.” 

All those summer days Beth endured her aunt’s 
pettishness and fault-finding, at times so aggravat- 
ing that it seemed as if she could not stay with her 
an hour longer,—and she bore them without a 
word of retaliation. She tried always to be cheer- 
ful, and generally was able to greet the invalid 
with a smile. But gradually there came a change. 
The sharp words became less frequent, and the 
expression of the face softened. One day as the 
young girl was gently caring for the invalid, who 
was growing weaker and weaker, the black eyes 
opened suddenly, as was their wont, and the faint 
voice said,— 

“Bethia, you are a good girl. I’m sorry I wa’n't 
better to you when ye lived here; and I want you 
to forgive me! Will you?” The words were ut- 
tered in an eager, almost supplicating tone, with 
great tears dropping trom her eyes upon the pillow. 

“With all my heart!” answered Beth, fervently. 

‘There was a long pause, and then the sick 
woman spoke again, slowly and solemnly. 
kept the Ten Commandments from my youth up; 
but I just begin to realize that I haven't paid 
much attention to the leventh one.” 

It was now Beth’s turn to cry, and to feel that 
those few words more than repaid her for the 
whole summer's sacrifice. 


” 


girl as she flitted about the room, or sat sewing 
by the bedside. Once she said, *Bethia, would 
you mind kissin’ me ?” 


“I’ve | 


Atter that, the invalid | 
seemed to delight in watching the sweet young | 
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Several hundred English sparrows alighted and 
imbibed freely of the running liquor. Some of | 
the birds flew away while they were able, but less 
prudent bipeds partook of such a quantity that 
| they were unable to soar aloft. 

They would ascend a few feet, only to tumble to 
the earth again. They chirped at each other and 
| fought all up and down the gutter. Their legs 
| got tangled, they looked silly, and made fools of 
themselves. ‘Ihe spectators had no trouble in 
capturing the little fellows. 

Unlike human bipeds, we may be sure that not 
one of these sparrows will ever again “put an en- 
emy in their mouths to steal away their brains.” 

GOD. 


His glory beams in ev’ry star 
Which gilds the gloom of night, 

And decks the rising face of morn 
With rays of cheering light. 


JEREMY BELKNAP. 
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HIS MISTAKE. 

The L. P. & I. Railway, a single-track line, was 
| at the time of the occurrence which I have now in 
mind, running its trains in part by telegraph, havy- 
ing changed from the old schedule time-rules three 
years previously. The responsibility of sending 
out and “‘crossing” trains, rested wholly upon the 
train-despatcher, and depended upon his accuracy, 
unaided by the automatic checks which have since 
been devised to counteract human blunders. 

R. L. Norcross, a young man twenty-seven 
years of age, was at that time the train-despatcher 
at Westfield. A series of accidents had occurred, 
which brought both the superintendent and road- 
master to Westfield. 

Two freight-trains were off the track, twenty 
miles up the line; a lumber-yard and coal-shed 
at the Southern terminus had been on fire during 
the night; and that morning a ‘‘wild” engine had 
run over a two-horse team at a grade-crossing two 
miles below, and had itself been derailed by the 
accident. 

Norcross, who was of a somewhat nervous tem- 
perament, had had but little sleep during the 
night. He was usually careful and attentive to his 
business. In his four years of service he had not 
made a single mistake of a serious nature, and up 
to this time no doubt had been felt as to his entire 
competence to fill the position he held. 

By the summer arrangement, the “‘up” mail and 
the “down” express crossed at Scotville, eleven 
miles below Westfield, at 7.30 P. M., unless or- 
dered not to do so by Norcross. 

But the mishaps of the last twenty-four hours 
had deranged all the usual “crossings” of trains. 
The up-treights were all behind time at the north- 
ern junction, and made unusual crossings; and 
from waiting for one of these, the express “lost” a 
station twenty miles above. 

This was reported at Westfield at 7.10 that even- 
ig. Three other train messages, with notices of 
similar delays, came in at the same time, requir- 
ing orders for unusual crossings. 

‘Lhe assistant operator, Miss Louise Dane, 
came in at six,P.M. When she gave Norcross 
the express message, he said, ‘“Then we will have 
to cross the mail and the express here at West- 
tield instead of at Scutville ;”’ and he added that all 
the crossings were in a jumble that day. 

Miss Dane noted his tired and troubled man- 
ner, as he spoke, and generously resolved to make 
—so far as she could—the work easy for Norcross 
that night. 

Ten minutes later the mail was reported at “‘Far- 
| ley’s,” six miles below Scotville ; and immediately 
after, Norcross came into the office and, reading 
the despatch, again said to Miss Dane that he 
would cross the mail and the express there at 
Westfield. 

Taking one of the train-blanks from the “red 
pad,” he proceeded to write a message to the con- 
ductor at Scotville, to come up to Westfield to 
cross, instead of waiting. He had scarcely more 
than finished writing it, and had not signed it, 
when he heard the express whistle at a crossing 
| three miles above. 

He knew the whistle, but Miss Dane did not no- 
tice it. He turned for an instant from the desk, 
without speaking, then reaching back, took up 
what he thought was the message-slip just written 
on, and went out with itin his hand. But in re- 
ality he took up, by mistake, another loose slip 
lying there. 

He had hardly stepped out on the platform, 


| 





She went back to the instrument and sent it. 
She did not file the slip, however, but waited for it 
to be signed when Norcross should come in. 

A minute or two later the express, a heavy 
train of five coaches, two sleepers and three bag- 
gage and express cars, came thundering in, its en- 
gineer having been running at a high rate of 
speed to make up time and cross the mail at Scot- 
ville as usual. 

Now that it had come up so soon, Norcross 
thought best to cross them as usual, and at once 
gave the conductor the order to proceed to Scot- 
ville, telling him that the mail was waiting. 

He had a slip crumpled in his hand which he 
thought was the message he had written in the 
telegraph office; but from some instinctive im- 
pulse, he smoothed it out to look at it again, just 
as the red tail-lights of the departing train went 
out of sight round the curve below the station. 
He now saw suddenly, as he read the first words 
of it, that it was an altogether different message— 
not his own. 

For an instant he stood dazed, then, horror- 
stricken, he dashed up the platform and into the 
telegraph office. 

Miss Dane had heard the express start out of the 
depot, and thought it was going on the siding, to 
wait; but just then she heard its sharp, peculiar 
whistle at a crossing three or four hundred yards 
below, and she started up from the instrument in 
sudden alarm, just as Norcross rushed in. 

“That train message, Louise—my message to 
the mail—don't send it!” he exclaimed. 

A shudder went to the girl’s heart. “Why, 
Rob!” said she, trying to be calm, “I’ve sent that 
message.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried. ‘But— quick! 
quick !—back to the operator at Scotville! to the 
operator. Callhim. Tell him to hold the mail 
there!’ 

Miss Dane was already at the keys, her cold but 
nimble fingers working as neveg before, though 
her heart sank as she thought that three minutes 
had already passed; and, unfortunately, this line 
did not then require its train-messages to be re- 
peated. ~ 

Then, in suspense too awful for speech, the two 
stood with their eyes riveted on the sounder— 
waiting—while the clock in front of them ticked 
its loud, fear-freighted seconds ! 

Soon it came, click—click—click—the answer, 
“The mail has gone.” 

Norcross staggered back and sat down ina 
chair, staring blankly at the white face of the as- 
sistant. 

Outside, for an instant, there came to their ears 
the usual idle talk and clatter of the waiting- 
rooms. They two alone, of all the talking people 
about them, had that awful truth before their 
eyes; for well they knew what must follow. 

“Tt was my fault,” said she. “I did it, I'll say 
that I did it, Rob.” 

The assistant’s voice recalled him from a sud- 
den, strong temptation which had rushed upon 
him, not to accuse Miss Dane, but to fly,—instead 
of facing the awful and ghastly consequences of his 
mistake,—to run to his father’s stable in the next 
street, take his horse and escape, and bury him- 
self somewhere out of reach and knowledge of 
men. This temptation was followed instantly by 
another still more frantic,—to take the revolver 
from the desk drawer and end his life, along with 
his mistake. 

From these frantic impulses the kind tones of 
the assistant’s voice recalled him. He sprang 
from the chair, with a pale face it is true, but with 
a look of resolution, and turning to Miss Dane, 
he said,— 

**Not a shadow of blame rests with you, Louise. 
I’ll face it. Telegraph to Scotville, to stop No. 17 
up, and hold all down trains here.” 

He ran out on the platform. The superintend- 
ent stood there waiting for the mail train, which 
he was to take. 

“Mr. Lewis,” said Norcross, slowly, “I’ve blun- 
dered. I’ve put the mail and the express into 
each other. Order out the extra engine, the 
caboose and the wrecking-car, while I run for 
what surgeons and doctors there are here in 
Westfield.” 

The superintendent, thunderstruck, shouted,— 
“What d’ye say, you villain!” and seized him by 
the throat. 

Norcross pushed him aside. ‘*There’s no time 
for that, Mr. Lewis,” he said. ‘We must hurry 
to the assistance of those unfortunate passengers. 





when the superintendent called him aside to make 
some inquiries. 
Hearing him go out, Miss Dane turned from the 


As Beth complied with the request, the feeble | instrument and stepped to the desk. There lay 


voice continued,— 


the message, written on the regular train-blank. 


“I don’t deserve it. Angels can’t be better than | She read it at a glance and took it up, noticing 
you be. You're heaping coals of fire on my | that it was not signed, but remembering distinctly 


head.” 


So the days passed on, each growing better and | 


more peaceful, until the end came, calm and quiet 


Beth is a middle-aged woman now ; but she looks 


back upon that summer as one of the golden fig 


ures in the web of her life; and she teaches her 


childrey that “the path of duty is always best.” 
JENNIE Howarp BEMAN. 


—~@o— 


DRUNKEN SPaRROWS.—A singular scene was 
beheld by the people of Ingersoll, Canada, a few 
days ago, when a lot of confiscated whiskey and 


beer was turned into the gutter : 


that he had twice said that the trains must cross 
at Westfield. 

‘Rob is hurried and driven to-night,” she 
thought; “he forgot to sign it.” And then she 
remembered that the mail must be close up to 
| Scotville already, and that no time ought to be lost. 


Still she hesitated a little, and stepping to the 
door, looked out on the platform to see if she could 
But he was not in sight. The 
superintendent was at that moment speaking with 


speak with him. 
him in the baggage-room. 


thought. 
| time.” 


“Of course he means it to go,” Miss Dane 
“He said so twice, and there’s scanty 


You can choke me or hang me later.” 
He ran to summon the physicians, then back to 
pack a portable telegraphic instrument to take 


along for attachment to the wires at the scene of 
the accident, which was sure to have happened al- 


ready. 


meet each other! 


tres ahead. 


house for two miles around! 





Meantime what of the two trains, rushing to 


The mail, coming up from Scotville, at its usual 
speed,—twenty-five miles an hour,—had proceed- 
ed some four miles from the station, when sud- 
denly in the darkness its engineer saw the brilliant 
headlight of the express burst into view, round 
the base of a bluff, not more than a hundred me- 


He had barely time to set the Westinghouse 
brake and reverse his locomotive—not over six 
seconds in fact—before the collision occurred, the 
terrific crash of which startled the people in every 
For the express was 
running at unusual speed, its engineer thinking 
that the mail was waiting for him at Scotville, 


and the brakes had not time to reduce the veloc- 
ity. 

Almost at the instant of colliding, the express 
locomotive exploded its boiler, scattering itself far 
and wide. Its engineer and his fireman, as also 
the fireman of the mail engine, were instantly 
killed; and the express, baggage and postal cars, 
along with the coaches behind them, were thrown 
about and piled up in fantastic confusion. 

Only the strong Miller platform saved a general 
“telescoping,” accompanied by a more frightful 
loss of life. By good chance, too, fire, in this 
case did not come in to increase the horror of the 
wreck. But thirteen persons were killed outright, 
and not less than forty suffered more or less seri- 
ous injuries. 

It is but natural and but just that those whose 
carelessness is the cause of such ‘shocking disas- 
ters should be held strictly accountable, and pun- 
ished severely. 

In the investigation which followed this acci- 
dent, Norcross made a straightforward statement 
of the facts. In a gentle but decisive manner, he 
set aside Miss Dane’s generous attempt to take a 
portion of the blame upon herself. “I am solely 
the person responsible for the accident,’’ he said, 
in conclusion of his statement. 

Since public sentiment demanded a victim for 
punishment, the railway company seemed not un- 
willing to exonerate itself and give over Norcross, 
its hitherto faithful servant, to the rigor of the 
law. A more just view of the matter might have 
been, that Norcross was a victim of the railway 
company’s dangerous system of moving its trains. 

Be that as it may, he was immediately arrested 
on a charge of manslaughter, and held for trial; 
and the charge being sustained, he was, a month 
or two later, found guilty, but remanded for sen- 
tence. 

The delay was thought to be due to some action 
on the part of certain influential railway officials 
—not of his own company—who had taken an in- 
terest in the trial; and the result was that he was 
not sentenced, but subsequently released,—for 
reasons better understood by the court, perhaps, 
than by the general public. 

How keenly the young man felt his unfortunate 
position and the indignation of the community, 
was in some measure indicated by the gray that 
besprinkled his brown hair during that year of 
trouble and public censure. 

He went away after it was all over, thinking, 
probably, that it was better to leave his native 
place, since many looked severely upon him there. 
‘Two years later his death was reported ina dis- 
tant part of the country. 

Some, however, believe he is still living; and 
the fact that Miss Dane has also left Westfield, 
never, as her friends say, to return, would of 
itself seem to afford some ground for this belief. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
ee 
For the Companion. 


EARTH, SPACE AND TIME, 


The cold, dense darkness of oblivion clings 
To distant ages, when bewildering heights 
Shone radiant in creation’s primal lights; 
When earth saw ane from her hidden springs, 
Chaotic germs, the shinnner of bright wings, 
The gloom of mastodons, the myriad mites 
That grew through centuries to nobler flights, 
The formless shadows of sublimest things 
The countless worlds that roam celestial space 
Are tonety as they swing their paths along; 
Who thinks of this with slow, deliberate breath ? 
The years that lie so heavy on earth’s face 
Are as a second to the years that throng 
The limitless life beyond the sleep of death. 


THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 
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“TO-MORROW.” 


I remember once, when in company with a lady 
who was then a foremost leader of society in this 
country, that I, being young and foolish, refused 
petulantly to undertake some simple duty which 
awaited me. 

“Some other time!” I pleaded. 
will do as well.” 

Mrs. C—— turned suddenly. ‘“ ‘To-morrow’ ?” 
she said. Her face was not apt to betray emotion, 
but now it showed sharp pain. “ ‘Some other time’ ? 
I wish I could keep those excuses from the lips of 
every young man or woman! Let me tell you a 
little circumstance of my own life, and you will 
understand why I say this. 

“About fifteen years ago, I found in one of the 
poorest quarters of this city a woman, whom I 
had known as a child. She was the daughter of 
a planter in the county in Virginia in which I was 
born. We had gone to the same little school, 
played and grown up together. 

“She had married some scapegrace, and was 
now a childless widow, miserably poor, but too 
proud to accept any aid. She occupied a decent 
room in the neighborhood of the abattoir, and 
supported herself by making dresses for the butch- 
ers’ wives and for servant-girls. They were poor- 
ly made, for she was no sempstress. 

“She had no associates but these women. I 
tried in vain to induce her to come to my house. 
All I could do was to go once or twice a week and 
sit with her for an hour or two, recalling the dear 
old home gossip and jokes; laughing together, or 
erying out of full hearts. I was her only friend, 
the one only trace left of her old life, and I knew 
what my visits were to her. 

“In the winter of 1870 her health failed rapidly. 
I was absent in Virginia. I went purposely to the 
old homestead, where her uncles still lived, gath- 
ering up every scrap of information which I 
thought would touch or please her; I brought 
copies of photographs of her brothers and mother; 


**To-morrow 
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and more than all, brought a cordial invitation 
from her uncles to come to them and spend her 
remaining days at home. 

“It was early on a rainy November day when I 
returned to the city. I was tired with the journey. 
I thought of’ C——, however, and began to pre- 
pare to go to her; but, looking out at the rain and 
mud I said, as you did just now, ‘To-morrow will 
do; some other time,’ and sat down by the fire. 

“The hext day I went. A scrap of black muslin 
was tied on the handle of her door. ‘Yes,’ the 
landlady said, ‘she sunk very slow, and she has 
been watching for you every day. All day yester- 
day she sat by that window looking down the 
street, and saying now and then, “Something tells 
me she’ll be sure to come to-day.”’” 

Mrs. C—— stopped abruptly, wiping the tears 
from her pale face. ‘I cannot tell you what this 
has cost me since then. It is the one lost oppor- 
tunity to which I cannot become reconciled. It is 
the feeling that she is gone, and that I can never 
make it up to her—never ask her to forgive me! 

**When I hear those words, ‘To-morrow! To- 
morrow!’ it is with a sharp pain, hopeless and 
bitter.” 

For the Companion. 


ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 


During the trouble with the Ute Indians in Colorado 
some years ago, my partner and I were at work at our 
mining camp in the Medicine Bow Mountains, so far 
back that we did not hear of the outbreak till some 
months ufter Three of the hostile Ind- 
ians, who were probably scouts, came upon our camp, 
however, during the very first of the disturbance. At 
the time, I supposed them to be renegade Sioux. They 
were evidently in quest of scalps, and I had some 
trouble in preventing them from getting mine. 

Our mine was yiclding us good returns, and we were 
giving it our whole attention. We had washed out 
nearly two thousand dollars in loose gold within three 
months—not much as compared with heavy quartz-mill 
mining operations, for ours was a placer mine—but 
a considerable sum for two young fellows who had 
come West with scarcely a hundred dollars between 
them. We had started with but just enough for “grub 
stakes,” picks and a “cradle.”” And even our grub 
stakes we were obliged to help out with what we could 
kill in the way of game. 

In this last particular, our claim in the Medicine 
Bow range was a highly favored one. There were 
then, and are still, numbers of black-tail deer, ante- 
lope and elk in the pine timber, round the snowy 
peaks on each side of “Big Gap,” and in the little 
natural parks at the head of the rapid creeks which 
here come tumbling down the gorges. 

Some of these “parks” are the most picturesque 
spots imaginable. Situated at an elevation of seven or 
eight thousand feet, the mornings are always crisp and 
frosty there; the air is bracing, and the springs de- 
lightfully cold and clear. 

We were accustomed to go out after game every sec- 
ond or third day, and usually took turns at this fatigu- 
ing pastime; for a solitary hunter, as we learned 
from experience, is quite apt to have better success 
than two hunters. 

On the day of my adventure, I rose early, buckled 
on my cartridge-belt and knife, and taking my ‘‘May- 
nard” rifle, set off up the creek where we were ‘‘cra- 
dling” the wash. 

Not far above us there was then a belt of burnt tim- 
ber, two miles or more in breadth. I passed through 
this and thence onward to the foot of a gorge on the 
left of Big Gap, where the old pack-road used to be, 
and came up, by nine in the forenoon, to a fine high- 
land growth of pine and quaking asp, with many 
spring heads, fringed round by vividly green willows. 

There were great numbers of blue grouse here, and 

_ I saw two black-tailed does, each with a spotted fawn 
at her side. But I would not fire at them, for I had 
set my mind on a fat elk,—the best meat in the world, 
not even excepting a corn-fed Kansas steer,—and for 
the last hour, elk sign had been fresh and plenty. 

Along the top of one “divide,” in fact, the ground 
was fairly chopped with elk tracks; and many of the 
pines had been made greasy with rubbing, and had 
shreds of old horn ‘‘velvet’’ lying round their roots. 
So I knew that I could not be far from one or more 
herds of them. 

Yet I went on for some time, and at length entered 
the lower side of a little basin-shaped hollow in the 
timber, from out of which a small rill trickled down 
over a bare ledge. AsI crept up this ledge, I heard 
an elk “blow,” not far ahead, and crawling along from 
rock to rock and from pine to pine, for perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, I was gladdened by a right royal spectacle. 

Not over a hundred and fifty yards off, near the mid- 
dle of the little circular hollow, was sprinkled a herd 
of thirteen elk, all within a space of less than an acre 
of ground. They were cropping the fresh, tender 
grass, woodland plants and sparse bushes—leisurely 
feeding toward me, up the wind, otherwise I could 
never have crept so close on them. 

I was now lying under cover of a rock. About 
twenty yards nearer to them was a freshly upturned 
pine root, with a thick mass of turf and yellow dirt 
clinging to it. I determined to reach that, and so re- 
duce the range to so short a distance that I could not 
fail of my mark. 

Watching my chance when their heads were all 
down, I worked along to the root, and found just the 
little chink through the up-tilted turf that I wanted. 
“Now Lam all right,” I thought to myself, with that 
thrill of delight which comes to a hunter when he sees 
his game just where he feels sure of it. 

There was an old “bull,” with magnificent branch- 
ing antlers, in advance of the others. A few yards off 
to the left a two-year-old buck was feeding, showing a 
much lower set of horns. Two or three old “cows” 
were coming on behind, and near them were several 
“calves.” Out to the right a beautiful brown-black 
heifer—a two-year-old—was daintily nibbling a birch 

_ bush. 

Thad my pick of them all, yet could hardly expect to 
make more than one successful shot; so I must needs 
choose. I longed for those big antlers, but I knew 

that the old bull’s meat was tough. The heifer would 


it occurred. 








give t rich, juicy venison, and was the one we needed. 
B luded that the antlers would make a 
heavy load for me to pack out to the stage-road a month 
or two later. 

So I resolved to take the heifer; and then if I got 
another shot, I would fetch down the old patriarch. 
Several times I shifted my aim to practise upon the 
range on the bull. 

Suddenly one of the herd threw up his head and 
“blew’’—that sharp, peculiar, sibilant ‘whistle.’ 
Thinking he had scented me,I fired at once, at the 
heifer’s exposed right side. She staggered and then 
fell. 

With the report, the whole herd bounded into the 
air; and they saw the smoke of my rifle curling up 
directly before them. In an instant they were off like 
a flash! 

I shot at the old “bull” as he bounded out of the 
hollow, but probably missed him. It was some satis- 
faction, however, to scramble to the top of the root 
and see them go crashing through the wind-falls. 

The last snap of brush under their hoofs had hardly 
died away up the side of the mountain, when crack ! 
rang a rifle shot, not far behind me, and a ball tore | 
across my cartridge belt, close to my stomach, knock. | 
ing out three or four of the loaded shells, one of which | 
—as it chanced — ex- 
ploded when struck, 
making a considerable 
report and a flash of 
powder smoke all about 
me. 

To say that I was start- 
tled would but faintly 
express my _  astonish- 
ment and alarm. I jump- 
ed, fell partly off the 
high root — offering 
splendid mark of my- 
self, no doubt 
—and slid 
down. And 
either to this 
circumstance 
or to the 
smoke of the 
exploded 
shell, I may 
owe my life. 
For a second 
shot cracked 
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ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 


as I fell, and the bullet, as I afterwards discovered, 
cut through the skirt of my blouse. 

With this second shot, something like rational pres- 
ence of mind came to me. I let myself fall, and rolled 
over, feet up, into the wet hole at the back of the root. 
At the same moment I shoved a fresh shell into my 
rifle, then lay perfectly still, with ears and eyes alert. 
I was partly out of sight from the side the shots had 
come, and was still farther sheltered by a rock a few 
rods away from the root. 

As to who had fired at me, or for what reason, I had 
not the least idea. We had seen but one Indian since 
we came into the mountains, and he was a mere beg- 
gar. No yell bad accompanied the shot, nor was there 
any indication that it was fired by an Indian. I thought 
my assailant might be a white robber; and you can 
readily believe that my heart beat hard as I lay there, 
gripping my rifle, waiting for him to show himself. 

It was plain that he suspected I might be shamming 
dead. It was some minutes before I heard any sound. 
Then I detected a stealthy noise, as of a hunter creep- 
ing on the ground, out back of the rock. 

One or more of my assailants then was crawling up 
under cover of that stone. Very likely, even if I con- 
tinued quiet, he would think it safer to shoot me, to 
make sure I was dead. 

I- determined to jump up and shoot at him before he 
or the other one had time to get any nearer—and ac- 
cordingly bounded to my feet. Twenty or thirty yards 
back of the rock, an Indian, rifle in hand, was crouch. 
ing on the ground. 

I was scarcely on my feet when he fired, and his ball 
struck against the stock of my rifle and went humming 
off over the woods. 

The moment he had fired, be jumped up and ran. I 
shot at him, and saw him drop his gun; but he ran on 
—though I hardly watched him for more than a sec- 





























Iran from behind the root out past where the elk 
lay, and on, from pine to pine, up out of the hollow, 
nearly on the trail of the elk herd. I ran two or three 
miles, as fast as I could, making a circuit to come 
round into the burnt timber-belt, and so get home to 
camp. 

By this time my wind was nearly gone, and I flung 
myself down behind a pine bush—to pant awhile. I 
concluded that the Indian was fairly distanced by this 
time; but I had not been lying there more than two 
minutes, when I heard a sound of footsteps running 
down on my trail behind, and saw an Indian coming 
at full jump. 

The thick brush screened me. I aimed at him at 
once and fired. He was coming straight for the bush, 
and presented a fair mark. I ought to have hit him; 
but I suppose I was too tired and shaky for shooting. 
I made a clean miss. He stopped short, then zigzagged 
off to the right, and gained the cover of a clump of 
green brush. 

I knew that I was probably no match for him in 
woodscraft and fighting from behind trees, and the in- 
stant I saw him dodge away, I ran again. 

Half a mile more took me into the burnt tract, where 
the fallen pines lay criss-cross and every way—a terri- 
ble place to get through. There was about two miles 
of it; and the growth 
had fallen so much that | 
but for a few stubs, any 
one could see clear 
across it. 

The Indian was quite 
along way bebind me; 
but he kept catching 
glimpses of me, I sup- 
pose, as I climbed and 
leaped over the piles of 
pink-trunke, for he fired | 
at me four or five times. 

Bad as the travelling 
was, I did not lose 
much time there, with | 
sudh urgent hints whist- | 
ling near my ears, and 
in less than half an hour 
from the time I struck 
the green woods on the | 
creek below, I reached | 
our camp, where I found 
Ben, my partner, ‘‘crad- 
ling” away as steadily 
as an old clock. He had 
neither seen nor heard 
anything of the Indians, 

1 suppose that these 
three Indians had seen 
me at some point, not 
very long before I found 
the elk, and had dogged 
me, waiting for a chance 
to shoot me, while I 
wae stalking the herd. 
If they had been a little 
better marksmen, they 
would have taken my 
scalp for a certainty. 
Ben and 1 kept sharp watch dur- 
ing the rest of that day, but we 
saw nothing of the Indian who 
had run me into camp. 

Next day we set off up the creek 
and made a cautious trip to the lit- 
tle hollow where I had killed the 
heifer elk. 

Somebody had butchered the carcass, we found, and 
taken away parts of the choice meat. We saw numer- 
ous moccasin-tracks; and near the fallen pine-top, I 
saw where blood had dried on the yellow pine-needles 
upon the ground. 

These were all the traces left of the affray which 
our hasty search disclosed, and loading ourselves with 
meat, we went back to our camp. For a week or more 
we kept a sharp look-out, but were not molested at 
our work. 
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For the Companion. 


RECOGNITION. 


She passed from earthly suffering, 

As noiseless as approaching Spring; 
Whose coming ee the w may gloom 
The listening violets hear, and bloom. 


Until the summons comes for thee, 
Thy guardian angel she may be 
And when, like Spring, she arawe sth near, 
Love may ‘give thee a violet’s 
<teoel BATES. 
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OVER A BRIDGE IN THIBET. 


The traveller and explorer John Geddie, describing | 
the rarely visited regions between China and Hindus- 
tan, says the Salwen River at iis upper waters cannot 
be crossed at river level, the valley, though often green 
and beautiful, being full of miasma almost immediately 
fatal to animal life, and called the ‘‘Valley of the 
Shadow.” 

It is crossed in the manner here related, on swinging 
bridges high above the stream. At the point of transit 
the narrator and his company had just purchased 
mules from a party of Moslem traders, who now turn- 
ed off on another course. Geddie says: 

“Left on the edge of a precipice, with a frightful 
gorge stopping our path, the possession of mules 





ond, when I looked round to see if he had any com- 
panions. 

I did not see anybody, but a moment after I heard 
brush snap right over in the top of the pine, on the 
other side of the root from where I stood. 

The instant I heard it, I “‘ducked’’ down behind the 
root and peeped through the chink out of which I shot 
the elk; and the first thing I saw was the pugged-up 
top-knot of an Indian, and the glitter of his rifle-barrel 
in the green top of the pine. 

He was peering out for me, to get a shot. I was not 
long clapping the muzzle of my “Maynard” to that 
chink and firing at his head. 

I knew that I hit him, though I saw nothing of the 
result of the shot, for at the very instant I fired, a bul- 
let, from somewhere out back of me, came with a thud 

into the dirt of the root heside my face. 

That rather confused me; for I knew then that there 
were three redskins at least, and I did not know how 
many more. 





mules and Siitaiiedl of our party were slung one by one 
upon the rope, and launched safely across the chasm. 

“I own that when my turn came to take my seat on 
the strap I did not feel comfortable. Suspended as 
by a thread over the gulf of darkness, with the flash 
and boom of the torrent heard far below, I felt awe- 
stricken and almost terrified. 

“For a moment I became giddy and faint, but in the 
next I was standing securely on firm soil. 

“I think we were all relieved when, waving farewell 
to our friends, the Kashgaree traders, on the other 
side, we turned our backs on that Valley of Shadows 
and River of Death.” 





Sanh Aaa 
For the Companion. 
“HARK! A THRILLING SONG.” 
Hark! a thrilling song from heaven 
Yaking earth’s great jubilee, 


Where the shining wings come cleaving 
Downward thro’ the starry sea, 


Hear the angel chorus telling, 
eace on earth! good-will to men!” 
And our heart, with rapture swelling, 
Echoes praises o’er again. 


Look! they come. rejoicing heralds, 
O’er the calmed Judean plain, 

With good tidings of great gladness: 
Christ with lasting, peaceful reign, 


In a manger lies the Saviour, 
fet the Star reveals His bed, 
And the long-expected glory 
Lights the halo round His head. 


Best of Abram’s choicest children, 
Son of man and yet divine, 

We beseech thy loving favor! 
May our life resemble thine! 


Hark! the angel band repeating, 
Over expectant, silent plain: 
“Wake, O earth! return glad Rreetng. 
For Messiah's 8 lasting reign 
T. G. LAMOILLE, 
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For the Companion, 


SIX WEEKS ON BOARD A SLAVER. 


The slave-trade between the coast of Africa and 
any portion of America has long ceased, from want of 
markets on this side the water. Gradual emancipation 
in Brazil and anarchy in Cuba have destroyed the 
only markets in America for imported slaves from Af- 
rica. But before our late Civil War the trade was 
quite brisk, and along the coast of Cuba cargoes were 
frequently landed. 

England, France and the United States all main- 
tained squadrons on the coast of Africa, to intercept 
slavers there, but it was not until the latter years of 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration that an organized at- 
tempt, on the part of our Government, was made to 
capture them, after their arrival on this side of the 
ocean. 

The three great powers above mentioned probably 
trusted to Spain to prevent, in accordance with the 
terms of a treaty to which she was a party, the landing 
of slaves in Cuba; but her compliance with the terms 
of the treaty was so lukewarm that the trade not only 
went on, but Spanish officials in Cuba grew rich 
through complicity in it. 

Jn 1859, our Government commissioned four gun- 
boats for the Cuban waters. The Mohawk and the 
Crusader were stationed on the north side of the 
island, and the Wyandotte and the Water Witch on the 
south side. Three slavers were captured by this little 
squadron; the first three vessels named above taking 
one apiece. 

The aggregate number of slaves in the three car- 
goes was fully two thousand. All were taken to Key 
West, and from there shipped back to Africa at the 
expense of the Government. 

Everybody has read of the horrors of the “middle 
passage,”” but the public are in possession of but. little 
information concerning the internal arrangements of a 
slaver, the discipline that was maintained and the 
mode of life, generally, on board, 

Fortunately, what appertains to the slave-trade in 
America is no longer a living question, but the time 
when it was one is so near our own that it is not yet 
devoid of interest. Fresh information concerning it 
will be out of reach of the next generation, as any con- 
cerning the buccaneers is out of reach of ours. No one 
then living will have any personal knowledge of a 
slaver. 

I was one of the lieutenants of the Wyandotte when 
she captured the slaver alluded to above. Our prize was 
the American barque William, and we came upon her 
in the Bight of Pines, near the south-west end of Cuba, 
just as she was preparing to land her cargo. 

Indeed, her people when they saw us coming, took 
us to be the steamer that had been ordered round from 
Havana to disembark the negroes. She had been char- 
tered by a company in Havana to bring over a cargo 
of slaves, and was, at the time of the capture, in 
charge of a Spanish crew. But the American captain 
and crew were on board as temporary passengers, 
ready to resume control of the vessel so soon as the 
slaves should be taken out of her. 

I was ordered on board the prize with a crew of 
twenty men, and we proceeded at once to Key West, 
accompanied by the Wyandotte. 

Six weeks passed before I was relieved from duty 
on board the William, for after getting into port it was 
some time before orders concerning the disposal of the 
negroes could be received from Washington. 

During that six weeks I had a good opportunity of 
observing the negroes, and the manner in which they 
were managed by the men who had undertaken to 
bring them over; for we had found it necessary to re- 





seemed more like a gloomy jest than any advantage to 
us, for we could not at first imagine how they were to 
be of any use to us—unless they could jump the gulf. 

“Our leader, however, seemed quite satisfied, and ad- 
vanced confidently towards two slim lines, which we 
now for the first time noticed spanning the abyss, like 
spider’s threads. One of these lines, which we found 
on approaching to be of wire chain, started from an el- 
evated point on the opposite bank, and sloped down 
towards one side, while the other rope was higher on 
the hither bank. 

“To a platform at the extremity of the latter our 
leader ascended, seated himself on a sort of leathern 
sling that moved along the rope on a skid, cast himself 
loose, and in an instant he had skimmed across to the 
opposite cliff like a bird. Then, unfastening the 
sling, and adjusting it on the other chain, he slipped 
back to us with equal ease. 

“After this illustration of the method of using this 
curious bridge, we could have no hesitation, and the 





tain in service the Spanish mate of the William, and 
leave him to carry out the routine to which the ne- 
groes had become accustomed during their long voy- 
age. Only now they were better fed than they had 
been before the capture, and such as needed it had the 
best medical attention that could be given under the 
circumstances. 

José, as the mate was called, could not only speak 
the language of the negroes, but from having been in 
control of them a long time knew better than we did 
how to provide for their wants and keep them in or- 
der. 

The William had taken in her cargo of nine hundred 
negroes at the Congo River, having bought them from 
chiefs there. The latter were ready at all times to 
furnish cargoes of slaves at short notice. 

At the time of the capture, the number of slaves 
on board the William had been reduced by death to 
seven hundred and thirty. They were of all ages, and 
both sexes. 
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All were in a state of nudity; but the sexes oc- 
cupied diiferent apartments; the men being in the 
forward part of the hold, and the women in the 
after part. Many of them were frightfully dis- 


Cuba, and her cargo of negroes was in the same 
barracks to 
the latter were two little girls, who found at the | 


which ours were taken. Among 


eased; and during the time that we had them in | barracks their mother, from whom they had been | 










6d GAICKAADSONSE 


separated in Africa, and who rushed into | 
her arms with loud cries. She had been 
brought over in the slaver captured by the 
Mohawk. 

My experience on board the slaver had 
been anything but a pleasant one, and it was 
some time after being relieved, before I 


SIX WEEKS ON BOARD A SLAVER. 


charge they died at the rate of from eight to ten a 
day. 

Some of them had been captured in war, but 
the majority had been into slavery by 
their relatives—the latter, as an excuse for the 
transaction, generally accusing their victims of 
witcheraft. But in some cases parents had dis- 
posed of their children, and brothers of their sis- 
ters, without making any excuse at all. 

There was one among them who had undoubt- 
edly been a woman of rank in,her own country. 
She was tattooed, or rather scarred, about her face 
and neck in a way that indicated this to one ac- 
quainted with their customs, as José professed to 
She was a young woman not more than 
twenty years old, and she spoke a dialect different 
from that of the others. She had better features 
than most of the others, and her face wore a very 
sad expression. No person of ordinary humanity 
could have seen her without a feeling of sympathy 
and regret at her misfortunes. 

José was assisted in his duties by some twenty 
negroes, selected for their superior strength and 
intelligence. He called them “cooly-men,” and at 
his summons they would quickly gather round 
him, ready to execute his orders. Some negro 
might need punishment, and at the word the cooly- 
men would seize him, stretch him along the deck 
with face down and arms and legs extended, and 
administer upon his back blows with a paddle. 


sold 


he. 


At meal-hours the negroes were distributed by 
the cooly-men in messes along the deck; every 
mess forming a ring, of which the individuals 
composing it faced to the centre as they squatted 
on their haunches. Large pans of rice and pota- 


toes were placed in their midst, and at the word of | 
command they precipitated themselves upon the 


food. In the scuffle that ensued the weaker ones 
fared badly. 

The sick, of whom there were from fifty to a 
hundred on board,—and they were mere walking 
skeletons,—had necessarily a hard time of it. At 
about sundown every evening the cooly -men 
would gather them from the hold, stretch them in 
rows along the deck, and cover them with tar- 
paulins. There they remained all night. In the 
morning many of them would be found dead, 

The regular quarters of the negroes were between 
decks, but when the weather was fine they were 
permitted to sit on deck in the open air. On such 
oceasions, at the word from José, the whole lot 
would sing vociferously, clapping their hands and 
sceming to enjoy the performance. Often, too, in 
the afternoons, José would bring up different cou- 
ples to dance on the quarter-deck. This, too, they 
seemed to enjoy. 

While as a rule the negroes were docility itself, 
some of them were very vicious. As an instance 





| 





| 


of it, the cooly-men one day brought up for pun- | 


ishment a powerful fellow who had been caught 
in the act of trying to tear out the eye of a little 
The boy had done nothing to provoke the 
attack. 

When the vessel was moored at the wharf at 
Key West, aman rode down on horse-back, where- 
upon the negroes, who had been squatting on deck, 
tumbled into the hold with panic-stricken faces 
and cries of terror. I was surprised at that, for 
Africa, of all places, is the home of large quadru- 
peds. But in the part of Africa from which these 
negroes came there were doubtless no large domes- 
tic animals. 

There was a touching incident connected with 
the landing of the negroes from the William. 
Just before we arrived at Key West, the Mohawk 


hov. 


could realize that the loathsome sights and odors 
I had been in contact with so long would not re- 
turn to plague me. 
The William was perhaps the last slaver cap- 
tured by a United States vessel. 
J. R. EGGLEston. 
———~+or—___—— 


TRANSFIGURED. 


We marked her battered hull, 
Her canvas old and soiled, 

As slow she crept athwart our course 
To where the fishers toiled. 


But when the western wave 
Glowed with the dying day, 
Far on the horizon’s eastern rim, 
White-robed and fair she lay. 
A. W. GOULD. 
—__—_+or——__—_—__ 
AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

Attention has been called more than once dur- 
ing the past few weeks to the troubled condition 
of affairs in Spain. 

That historic country was brought conspicu- 
ously into public view, by the visit of its King to 
Berlin, and the gross indignities to which he was 
subjected in Paris on his way home. A French 
mob, jealous because King Alfonzo had accepted 
the honorary command of a German Uhlan regi- 
ment, insulted and almost personally assailed him 
in the Paris streets. 

Then the visit of the German Crown-Prince to 
Madrid served to keep the eyes of Europe on 
Spain, while it seemed to show that a cordial 
friendship, if not a close alliance, binds Spain and 
Germany together. 

The jealousy of France at this intimacy between 
her inveterate foe and her Southern neighbor is 
all the more bitter, as it is not forgotten that it 
was the election of a German Prince to the Span- 
ish throne which brought upon France the terrible 
disaster of 1870. 

The internal affairs of Spain, moreover, are in a 
very unsettled, and perhaps perilous, condition. 
Ever since a Republic was set up in that country, 
to be swept away by a military stroke, there has 
existed a large and increasing party favorable to 
restoring it. 

The example of the French Republic is ever be- 
fore the eyes of the Spaniards, who, indeed, cher- 
ish a far warmer sympathy with their French 
neighbors than with the distant Germans. The 
French and the Spanish are of kindred races, and 
have many race-characteristics in common; so 
that the influence of French Republicanism easily 
reaches the Spanish masses. 

At the head of the Spanish Republicans is 
Emilio Castelar, the most eloquent and magnetic 
of Spanish orators, and a profound political schol- 
ar. Castelar keeps the spirit of Republicanism 
alive in the hearts of his followers, and looks for- 
ward hopefully to the day when his countrymen 
will put away monarchy, and return to Republi- 
can institutions. 

So strong, indeed, is the Spanish sentiment in 
this direction, that the Liberals, who now hold 
the power under Sefior Herrera, are engaged in 
pushing a series of reforms, with a view of giving 
satisfaction to the people. 

They propose to enlarge the right of suffrage; 
to give greater liberty to the press; to establish 


trial by jury, which does not even yet exist in 


Spain; and to do away with the laws which now 
restrict the freedom of religious worship. 


In order to achieve these reforms the present 
constitution of Spain must be largely amended. It 
is proposed by the Ilerrera ministry to call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of making these amendments. 


| had come in with her prize from the north side of | But the fierce rivalry of the Spanish parties, and | The man who buys an endowment policy, for ex- 

the vaulting ambition of her leading statesmen, 

make it a dangerous task to open the question of | much as he receives back. Take the very best 

revising the constitution. The Conservatives, un- | case, of a young man of twenty-five, paying six- 

der Canovas del Castillo, and the moderate Lib- | ty-six dollars and two cents a year for a fiftecn- 

erals, under Sagasta, oppose so perilous a measure; | year endowment of one thousand dollars. 
while the Republicans under Castelar hope that | fifteen years he pays out nine hundred and ninety 
such a course may result in the adoption of their 
favorite government. 


ample, and lives out his term, pays out almost as 


In the 


dollars and thirty cents. 


To be sure, he gets a certain variable amount 


But whatever the troubles and perplexities of | returned as a dividend each year; but were he to 


potic days of Queen Isabella. The Spaniards | 
have become politically more intelligent; and | 


«> 
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The hills look gaunt in russet garb: 
Against the sky the leafless woods 
Are dark, and in their solitudes 
The chill wind pierces like a barb. 


Bare branches seem to grimly clutch 

The sullen clouds that threaten snow, 

And near the cold stream’s gurgling flow 
Behold an old man with his crutch, 
A comrade of the dying year, 

Upon his wrinkled brow sits Age: 

And yet he hath for heritage 
A brighter life, so spare your tear! 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIFE INSURANCE. | 

Each life insurance company has its own pecu- | 
liar regulations, and adopts its own plans of as- | 
surance. Thus, in regard to insuring women, 
there is no rale which applies to all Companies. 
Some of them will not insure a woman's life; | 
others insure certain classes of women; still oth- 
ers will, on some terms, insure any woman. 

It is found by experience and long observation | 
that a young woman’s chance of life is less than 
that of a young man of the same age; that an un- 
married lady’s chance is less than that of a mar- 
ried lady; and that, after the age of forty-eight 
years, the average of women's lives is greater than 
that of men. 

Accordingly some companies refuse to insure 
young unmarried ladies, charge an extra premi- 
um for young married ladies, and insure women 
who are well along in years on equal terms with 
men. 
company, and in general it may be said that those 


safest to insure in. 

In regard to the form of insurance there is the 
greatest variety. The ordinary life policy is based 
on the principle of paying annually a fixed sum 





during life, and the amount of the policy goes to 
| the heirs of the insured person at his death. The 
companies are quite uniform in the amount of an- 
nual premium which they charge to insure lives in 
this way. The difference to the insured is in the 
| amount of the “dividend.” 

For, as every mutual company is only a part- 
nership, all the profits, except what is reserved for 
contingencies, must be divided each year, and this 
amount becomes a dividend to reduce the amount 
of the next annual payments upon the policies. 
Of course, the company whose expenses are least, 
and whose investments are the most judiciously 
made, earns the largest rate of dividend. 

Then there are many “endowment” and “ton- 
tine” systems. Each of these requires an explana- 
tion by itself. The general principle of the sim- 
ple “endowment” is, that the person insured pays 
premiums for only a specified term of years; ten, 
fifteen, or twenty. He is insured if he dies dur- 
ing the period; if he survives to the end of the 
term, the full amount is then paid to him. 

The principle of the ‘‘tontine” policy differs 
from the ordinary life or endowment policy in 
this: that all the surplus profits, which are usual- 
ly distributed in dividends, are reserved until the 
end of the “tontine period ;” and that the insured 
person forfeits all that he has paid to the Insur- 
ance Company unless he continues paying his 
premiums to the end of the period. 

We will give an example of each kind of insur- 
ance : 

1, The ordinary life policy. A man pays a cer- 
| tain fixed sum each year as long as he lives, for a 
| policy payable only at his death. 

2, The life policy with limited premiums. The 
insured pays a certain fixed sum for a : pecified 
number of years, for a policy, payable only at his 
death. This term may be ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. The longer the time, the lower is the year- 
ly premium. 

3, The endowment. The insured pays a fixed 
sum annually for ten, fifieen, or twenty- years, for 
a policy which is payable at his death, or on the 
expiration of the terms named in the policy. 

4, The tontine. The insured pays a fixed sum 
for a term of years for a policy which is payable 
at his death. After the expiration of the term he 


paid-up policy payable at his death, or by contin- 


for life. 


those who are instructed by life insurance agents 


be disappointed by the result. 





make money. It is a good way to save money. 


But the rules vary with each insurance | 


associations which have the strictest rules are the 


may settle in one of several ways,—either by re- 
ceiving back in cash a certain sum, by accepting a 


uing a larger policy either for a term of years or 


It will be seen that the systems are very intri- 
cate, and we are frank to say that most of 


until they think they understand, and who there- 
upon take out endowment or tontine policies, will 


The fact is, life insurance is a very bad way to 


the Spain of to-day, it is certain that its condition | deposit sixty-six dollars and two cents once a year 
is far better than it was in the old corrupt, des- | for fifteen years in a savings bank, where he would 


receive compound interest, even at four per cent., 
his savings at the end of fifteen years would be 


there is ground for bope that, sooner or later, they | one thousand three hundred and fifty-seven dol- 
as well as the French will become capable of gov- | lars and forty-nine cents. 
erning themselves. | 


The advantage would 
come, of course, in case of his death meanwhile. 
But he could secure that advantage for less than 
half the money by taking a life policy to be paid 
for in fifteen years. 

The real point after all is, that life insurance is 


a good thing; but to invest in it as a means of 


making money during life is a costly way of sav- 
ing. 





—_+@>——— 
WHO IS GUILTY? 

“There is too much baking-powder in these crullers. 
7 use eggs for lightening.” 

“Well, 7 consider that sheer extravagance.” 

“Dear Mrs. Woods, will you give me your recipe 
for walnut catsup? I’m just dying for it!” 

“Have you heard that Mrs. Fox’s good cook is going 
to leave her?” 

“Aud my girl Aun is growing more uppish every 
day! It is perfectly intolerable!” 

**What a lovely fichu Mrs. Woods has on!” 

“Yes; but her hat’s not a bit stylish!” 

“You can’t geta stylish hut here! I send my pho- 
tograph to New York, and a card describing the color 
of my hair and eyes, and the milliner sends me the 
latest thiug that will suit me.” 

“Oh, your hat is perfectly exquisite!” 

“What a persect afghan stitch! That’s new!” 

“Oh, quite new! I must have it! What do you 
think of my lambrequins? They are made from my 

! old shawl.” 

“No!” 

“Yes. My shawl appliquéd on with crewel. 
| aren't they? 
| 





Nice, 
I spent four solid months on them!” 

“Oh, perfect! So much fecling in them! §8So true! 
I really thought they were genuine Persian.” 

This exchange of ideas did not take place between 
silly young people, or women who were professional 
cooks, milliners, or bouse-decorators. It was the con- 
versation of middle-aged matrons in an inland town; 
mothers, who had assembled to work for some charita- 
| ble enterprise. 

They were all educated women. Art, music, litera- 
ture, the great current events of the world, were open 
to them, did they choose to study them. They had 
children who were just entering life. All the moment- 
ous questions of the day, sanitary, moral, religious, 
should bave had a vital, immediate interest for them. 

There was not a woman there who bad not the 
chance daily of helping her son, daughter, or husband 
with advice, with stirring, pure, noble thoughts, had 
she been competent to give them. But hour after 
hour the whole afternoon, the weak, pitiful dribble 
went on, of “pie-crust,” or “drunken cooks,” ‘“rib- 
bons” and “polonaises,” varied now and then with a 
bit of personal gossip, more or less malicious. 

This is a glimpse of one social circle. Of how many 
is it a true picture? 

We gave lately a sample of the slangy, feeble talk 
common among our fashionable girls and young men. 
Middle-aged people usually have little patience with 
this silly chatter. But is an incessant discussion of 
paltry facts and personal matters any more refined or 
ennobling than slang? How can we expect intelligence, 
broad views and elevated ideas, in the conversation of 
the young people, when they are always fed on inane 
puerilities, or gossip at home? The minds of children 
narrowed by such talk invariably run in small chan- 
nels in after life. 

The bird always sings on the highway the song it 
learned in its mother’s nest. 


44> 
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DREAMS. 

A well-authenticated story of a warning given by a 
dream, was told lately of a lady prominent in New 
York society. She dreamed that she was in the street 
walking towards her own house, when a bearse was 
driven up to it, and stopped. The driver, a peculiar- 
looking man, with red hair and a broken nose, called 
out, “Are you all ready?” 

She told the dream the next morning at the break- 
fast table. It was repeated a few nights later. Imme- 
diately afterwards she was suddenly summoned to the 
South, and on her way stopped at a hotel in Cincinnati. 

She had entered the elevator of the hotel to go to her 
room, when she heard a shrill voice ask, “Are you all 
ready?” and turning, found that the man in charge 
was in appearance the hearse-driver of her dream. She 
stepped out at once. The elevator fell on its ascent. 
All the passengers escaped, but the driver was killed. 

There is the usual contradictory element in this 
dream. Why was it not sent to the person whom 
alone it could benefit? Phylonar, the angel of dreams, 
in whom good Bishop Ken had firm faith, must have a 
perverse twist in his character. Doctor Johnson be- 
lieved that dreams were sent through the agency of 
our dead friends. There is on record a prayer which 
he was used to offer, that his wife, whom he had lost, 
would be permitted to minister to him in this way. 

Bishop C——, who was one of the best linguists in 
this country, a keen logician, and most profoundly 
versed in theological lore, was accustomed to state that 
the whole of his life had been shown to him while he 
was still a young man. He never told the details, but 
upon several occasions prepared his family for catas- 
trophes of sudden disaster and death, which actually 
came as foretold. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson, a clergyman eminent in the Pres- 
| byterian Church, who died lately, taught that dreams 

were an unerring index to our moral nature, and 

should be studied each day, to gain a knowledge of 
| Our progress or decline in virtue. 


| Most physicians, on the other hand, hold that the 


| 
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THE YOUTH’S_ 











dreams. It is the supper and not the sin that brings | 
the nightmare demon. 

A “Book of Dreams’ was to be found in almost ev- 
ery house two hundred years ago. As civilization ad- 
vances, men’s faith in all superstitions becomes weak- 
er, and the stories of dreams, ghosts, spiritual insight, 
ete., are only amusing studies for the owners. “It is 
only,” says Novalis, ‘“‘where no gods are that spectres 
rule.” 


—_—~ 
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ORATORICAL BLUNDERS. 
Young men ambitious to become orators should heed | 
“Poor Richard’s” couplet: | 





“Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 

One of the temptations to which they are exposed is | 
to clothe commonplace thoughts with ornate expres- 
sions. The attempt is a blunder, and usually ends in 
a ludicrous failure. An amusing illustration of this | 
occurred, not long ago, in the Common Council Cham- 
ber of a small Western city. 

It seems that the Mayor had overstepped, in some 
trivial matter, the limits of his authority. A Council- | 
man, inclined to speech-making, saw in it an opportu- 
nity to parade himself before the public. | 

He began his speech by admitting that the Mayor’s | 
offence was only a slight irregularity, but, he added, a } 
great conflagration is often kindled by alittle fire. The 
seeds of anarchy may be found in that “slight irregu- 
lavity,’’ and anarchy is destructive of the principles of 
constitutional government. By this time the sound of 
his own voice and the violence of his gesticulation had 
so excited him that he began a constitutional argu- 
ment. 

“Gover’ment, gentlemen,”’ said he, with a sweep of 
both arms that caused those near him to draw away, 
“gover’ment has three separate departments. There 
is the legislative, whose great function is to enact laws; 
there is the judicial, charged with the duty of interpret- 
ing the laws; and there is the executive,—and—and 
they—they tend to that part of it.” 

Here he made a pause, and repeated, “They tend— 
gentlemen—they tend—to—that part of it.” Another 
pause—a vacant look at the ceiling—a very red face— 
and down he sat in confusion, wiping with great ner- 
vousness the perspiration from his face. 

In the same city there lives a young lawyer whose | 
name is associated with the shortest political speech | 
on record, ‘Fellow-citizeus!’’ he said, “speech is sil- 
ver, but silence is golden, and I, on this occasion—I, | 
my fellow-citizens—I—I’’——and he, too, sat down, | 
very red in the face. 

The “silent” young man lacked the art of getting 
out of difficulty which was possessed by an old law- 
yer at the same bar. He once got himself into trouble 
by attempting to quote the familiar lines of Pope, 
“For, gentlemen of the jury, in the language of the 
poet, ‘Vice is a monster of so frightful mein,—ah,— 
ah,—hum,—that the first time we see it we get scared, 
but when we see it oftener we don’t mind it so much.” 


Or 
THE BEARD. 

It is reported that a recent order allows the British 
soldier to do as he pleases about shaving. He can now 
suffer a natural growth to conceal the least shapely 
part of his face and protect important organs of life. 
The permission marks the highest reach of the beard- 
movement in England. 

Yet twenty-five years ago the fashion of shaving was 
so tyrannical and bigoted that the Englishman who 
wore a beard was looked upon as revolutionary in pol- 
itics and heretical in faith. Archbishop Tait, a most 


liberal prelate, when Bishop of London, forbade a! 


vlergyman of the highest character to read prayers in 
his own church on the occasion of a confirmation, be- 
cause he let the hair grow on his upper lip. 

Lord Chief-Justice Bruce refused to hear a bearded 
young lawyer, who attempted to address him. Mer- 
chants forbade beards to their clerks. A London bank 
issued an edict that “Gentlemen were not to wear 
beards or mustaches during office-hours.” Congrega- 
tions refused to hear the sermons of ministers who ap- 


peared as, doubtless, the Master did, with their faces 


unshorn of their natural growth of hair. 

Even in the United States, the beard-movement en- 
countered fierce and foolish opposition. The late Dr. 
Hopkins, of Vermont, was one of the few clergymen 
who dared to go unshorn. When he was elected a 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, many hints were given 


him that he should shave and thus show proper respect | 


for the sacred office. He declined to follow the sug- 
gestion, and now a score of members of the House of 
Bisacps wear their beards. 

Men may not match women in the extravagance of | 
their devotion to fashion, but, certainly, no brother has 
the right to cast a stone at bis s‘ster, seeing that the 


history of the beard records so many illustrations of | 


male folly. She may be guilty of tight-lacing and 
thereby suffer from ili-health and a disfigured form. | 
Lut he, if he shaves, exposes himself to throat-diseases 
and possibly the weakest and most unsightly part of 
‘is face to public view, and that, too, against the 
efforts of nature to protect and hide it. 


4a> 
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HOW HE WOULD HAVE DONE. 
After a battle bas been lost, there are military critics 





who can tell just the movement which, if it bad been | 


made, would have won the field. Even in the common 


affairs of life, there are those who are always ready to | 


tell their neighbors what they ought to do, though 
they themselves show little wisdom in the management 
of their own business. 

An Irish boy, attending a public school in a New 
England city, placed himself, the other day, among 
these ready advisers. Yet the originality of his sug- 


gestion almost proves that he would have been suffi- | 


‘lently quick-witted to have made his advice good. 

The teacher was describing the severe discipline to | 
which the Spartan youth were subjected. To illus- 
trate their endurance of pain, he related the well-known 
story, told by Plutarch, of the boy who stole a fox and 
allowed it to gnaw his vitals until he fell dead, rather 
than be detected in the theft. 

The teacher spoke in an impressive tone, and ended 
the narrative in a dramatic way, then paused to note | 
the impression. 

No sooner were the words out of the teacher’s mouth, 
than up went Patrick’s hand. Hardly able to wait un- 


| fied time. 


COMPANION. 


state of ‘he stomach, and not of the soul, controls our | til an satinaiitee was pm him to ere he ex- | 


claimed ,— 
“Why didn’t the fellow choke him, teacher? I'd 
have fixed him so that he wouldn’t have gnawed me!” | 





PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 
$3000. 


Two years ago the Publishers of the Companion 
offered two prizes of $500 each for the best short origi- 
nal stories for young people sent them within a speci- 
Asa result, a large number of manuscripts 
were received. The purpose was so well served, that 


the Publishers desire to repeat the experiment in a | 


| somewhat different way, and now make the following | 
| Offer : 


$500 for the best short story for boys. | 
$250 for the second story in merit for boys, 
$500 for the best short story for girls. 

$250 for the second story in merit for girls. 

$500 for the best short humorous story. 

$250 for the second humorous story in merit. 

$500 for the best short story of adventure. 

$250 for the second story in merit of adventure. 

The stories sent in competition for these prizes 
must reach us between the present date and May 20, 
1884. 

All business in relation to these prize stories must 
be done by mail. The Editors cannot receive calls 
from contributors. 

In order to be sure that all the conditions may be | 
complied with, each competitor for the prizes should 
Copies of the 
paper, together with Circular, will be sent on appli- 
cation by mail to 


send for more definite particulars. 
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SCATTERED THE MOURNERS, 


“The ruling passion strong even in death” is some 
times exhibited at some one else’s déath—as when the 
‘‘pedler man,” at the close of the funeral ceremonies 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


| Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 


Soothes the irritated scalp. 


Affords the richest lustre. | 


| Prevents the hair from falling off. 


Promotes tis healthy vigorous growth. [Adv. 





A Sore Throat, Cough, or Cold, if neglected, re- 
sults in serious pulmonary ‘affections, oftentimes incu- 
rable. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” reach directly the 
seat of the disease, and give instant relief. [Adv. 





sidtienanghainn 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla marvellously braces up the sys- 
tem; purifies, invigorates. Every invalid needs it. (Adv. 





Ee ae 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla strengthens impaired con- 
stitutions and restores healthy action. Try it. [Adv. 








ONE-CENT BARDON NEW SET OF CARDS. 
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‘ancy a Cards, all gold, 
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IRINTERS send stamp for Wholesale list of Blank | 


Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WoRKs, Montpelier, Vt. 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; l00Horseshoe,F loral andBirdChromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


SHO THAN LESSONS by mail. 


Send for Circular, 
St. Louis Shorthand Institute,506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
in endless variety of 
SILKS FOR PATCHWOR beautiful styles, Send 
six 2c. stamps for samples. Yale Silk W orks,New Haven,Ct. 
100 TUTTLE & CO., Importers, Hamden, Conn, 


TERACTIVE and FASTEST-SELLING BOOKS 

















15 cents. This offer was never equalled, Address 








ents Wa . Cheapest Bibles ever published. 
Lucrative positions for experienced men, Write to us. 
RESIDE PUBLISHING CO., Pnila, Pa. 





ING restored, Full particulars 
and testimonials FREE, N 


H EAR GARMORE, Cincinnati, O. 


A TOTAL ECLIPSE 
of all other medicines by Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery” is approaching. Unrivalled in bili- 
ous disorders, impure blood, and consumption, which is 
| scrofulous disease of the lungs. 


‘AG ENTS. Wanted ®:; for Sy aw illustrated stand- 
| works of character; reat Bo oks and Bi bles 
variety; low in price; selling fast; needed everywhere ; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO.,, 66 
| North Fo Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GIV EN AW AY to Ladies who act 


® as agents for us. 
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F MEN MAKE MONEY AT IT, and they do, 
Why Not Boys and Giris, at home this winter in 
Village orcountry? And men too? Send ten 2e.stamps for 
| directions with sample sufficient for one household, 
* Beaut y-at-Home™ . Higumore, D. T. Pillow Shams. 
















































Co, 


No costly patent, no scratehy pins,no starch, no stretch- 
ing & patting. Save endless trouble, Send tive 2c. stamp: 
for simple secret. 


Beauty-at- Home Co., Highwnore, D. 


Rs 
COLUMBIA SICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 56-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO.,, 
597 W oe St., 
OSTON, MASS, 
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Zn only to the suffer- 
AN er wasted by disease does 
Ridge’s Food en cme 
the oe medicine and bring 
ag strength and comfort, 
but the delicate mother will 
| find in its daily use just what 
is needed to check and supple- 
}ment the drain made upon 
| nature's forces, Try it, moth- 
ers, and be convinced. Recipes 
to suit different tastes accom- 


pany each can. 

M O N EY On Improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Pau!, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
ous cities in O/ rt so as to net the lender 


Payable semi- 
{" Y PER ANNUM ! in valuations, 


annually in N. 
Ample securities. 14 years successful ex- 
perience. The best of references. Write 
for Circular, Mention Compan, Address 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 
GOOD NEWS 
to LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
ores rs for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a bean- 
tiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
‘ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Totes Set. For full Niger address 
REAT AM ERICA TEA * 
Sl and 33 V oa St., New Y or ke 


The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons of _ 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON 
REV. DR. TALMAGE 


Revised by them; a Portrait and Biography of some Em- 
inent Person; notes on the Sunday School Lesson; an 
Exposition of Unfulfilled Prophecy; Anecdotes, and a 
Thrilling Serial Story, are published EVERY WEEK in 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
AND SIGNS OF OUR TIMES. 
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in a house of mourning, stood up and loudly pro- 
claimed the virtues of his patent soap. The out-of- 
door story given below furnishes another illustration 
of the “ruling passion strong’’—at a funeral: 


Said an ex-army officer to a Washington correspond- 
ent the other day, “The ease with which a dancing 
bear drew away the colored audience from the Repub- 
lican orator the other day over in Maryland, puts me in 
mind of a similar South Carolina scene in the days of 
recoustrucuion. 

“Asa bureau officer I was looked up to by the col- 
ored people for all purposes. I was expected to take 
the place of ‘ole marster,’ the judge, the doctor and 
the parson. In the latter capacity I was called to read 
the service at the funeral of a picaninny. 

“It was my first appearance in the character of par- 
son. I really felt quite subdued and solemn as the lit- 
tle procession moved. out from the quarters towards 
the grove where the plantation dead for many a genera- 
tion bad been buried. 

“The rude little coffin was borne on the 8 of 
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AGENTS WANTE 


$1.50 per annum. Sanete copies free. Agents Wanted, 
ddress, THE MANAGER, 63 Bible House, N. Y 
Also, can be pr ocured from all Newsdealers, 


A NEW INVENTION 


FOR CHILDREN. 
TOY BUILDING BLOCKS, 
made of metal plates, 2x3 inches 
in size, rib up resent 
h bricks, doors and windows; beau- 














_ATLANTIC TEA CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


YOY PRINTING BLOCKS, E ntirel new toy. 

To print with—A full Alphabet, }¢ in. 10 Engraved 
Characters, | in, Guide and Inking ALL Alphabet 
prints anything. Characters very amusing, instructive 
and useful. Complete, $1. For sale by all first-class toy 
de alers, Cata. free. R. H. Ingersoll, 92 Fulton St., N.Y. 


The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 











, . W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of tifully pai ‘ted in three colors; 28 
m hath ‘and Book Holders, 99 and 101 pieces in one set. House barnr, 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you and fences can be built with these 
with everything worth having in the shape blocks. Sent post _ by return 
of a Bookholder. Send for Ilust’d Circular. mail for One Dollar. Address 





WALTERS MANF°G CO, 
437 Wabash Ave. Chicago,Ill 





EVERY WHERE to sell the 
best Famil Knitting 


Machine ever invented. Will knit : pair of Stockings 


| 
| 


wien HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes, It In The ~ Devil’s: Lake, 
will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 


And Mouse Ri C 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., ouse River Country 


| North 





United States 





the father and the uncle of the dead child. I walked 
next, with my prayer-book in my hand, and the men, 
women and children followed along behind, singing a 
‘spiritual’ in a doleful minor key. 
e grove was reached, and I was soon reading the 
beautiful burial service. Happening to look up for a 
moment, I was astonished to find that the bulk of the 


congregation was streaming across the open field | 


toward a tall tree, at whose foot a couple of dogs were | 
barking. One by one the mourners were departing. | 
“As I stood there wondering what it all might mean, | 
the sorrowing father turned to me, and remarked, | 
‘Dar, dat Mongo has treed anudder coon. He’s de bes’ 
coon dog on dis yere ribber.’ The subsequent pro- | 


4 rices. Views illustrating every 
ceedings were very short.”—Boston Herald. subject for Public Exhibition, &¢. 4 profitable ustness 
rons man with small capital. Also Magic Lanterns for | For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


aaa 2. Ee | 
HIS EYE, 

Vanity and imagination are never more amusing than 

when acted out by a savage. An exchange gives a 

droll incident from the far West, showing that a red 

man can be as proud of a glass eye as the Ashantee 

| King was when “dressed in an umbrella.’”’ At the 

battle of Stone River, or Murfreesboro’, as some histo- 

| rians name it, Lieut. Halleck, of the Union Army, had 

the misfortune to lose one of his eyes. In 1865 he was 

promoted to be a first lieutenant in the regular army, 

and was stationed at one of the Indian posts on the 
| plains. 


| Hehad a small blue eye of glass, but thinking he 

| could not obtain artificial eyes so far away from the | 
large cities, he brought two other glass eyes for use 

should his regular false eye be broken. 

On acertain occasion, Lieut. Halleck was visited by 
a one-eyed Indian warrior, who wished to see the 
“white man’s funny eye.” The brave was much 
pleased with the sight, and after a while he besought 
the officer to lend him one of the extra bits of glass. 

“But your sound eye is as black as a coal and as big | 

as a saucer,” protested the lieutenant, ‘“‘and these glass | 

| eyes are little and blue.’ | 
| ‘The Indian insisted, however, and at last prevailed | 
on the lieutenant to lend him one of the eyes. The 
| lieutenant says that he never saw an Indian so de- 
| lighted. Clad in a long shirt and an old plug hat, the 
| brave walked around the camp as proud as Lucifer. 
| His big black eye and his little blue eye were in amus- 
ing contrast. He succeeded in making the other Ind- 
ians believe that he could see through the blue eye as 
well as through his natural black one, and no happier 
warrior than he ever strutted before admiring squaws. 


| 
| 
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NO ROOM FOR LAWYERS. 


Chancellor Kent used to tell an amusing incident in 
his own life to illustrate the prejudices cherished 
| argong even intelligent people against lawyers : 


Having put up his “shingle” in a small town, where 
there was little law business, he was visited one even- | 
ing by several of the leading citizens. While congrat- 

| ulating himself that good times were coming, the 

| words of their chief speaker almost took away his | 

| breath. “Mr. Kent,” he said, “‘we have been talking | 
over the question of your settlement with us, and have | 

concluded that we do not want any lawyer here.” 

Then he added, as a kind of salve for the wound, “If 
we were to have one, we would rather have you than 
any one else.’ 

This method of treatment was a little more consider- 
ate than that of Peter the Great of Russia, whose an- 

| tipathy to lawyers was so bitter that he would not al- | 
' low them to settle in his dominions. 
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And Stereopticons, all 


and Manitoba R.R., Bt. Paul, Minn, 


For young 








116-page Illustrated Catalogue ‘free. 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 'N. Y. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

















BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


bene. sgt od the highest grade of Sterling Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks and Knives, made of their 


new silver metal, guaranteed next in quality to Solid Sterling Silver, 
CHILD’S SPOON, full size, postpaid, on receipt of 1,00, This is a apee ial holiday offer, to introduce 
the HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co.'s Plated-Ware to the readers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION. ’Their forty- 


eight-page Catalogue, containing one hundred crs cerecensentnee: will be mailed free to any address. 
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COMPANION WATERBURY WATCH. 


Last spring we contracted with the Waterbury Watch Co. to make for our 
use only a special watch. The Watch we now offer our subscribers is this 
special watch for which we contracted. We call it the Companion 
Waterbury Watch. It is superior to the ordinary Waterbury Watch 
made for the general trade. The works are made with greater care, besides 
the Case is most beautifully chased, as may be seen in the cut. Please refer 
to our PREMIUM LIST, page 432, and you will find this Watch more fully de- 
scribed. The Case of this Watch is nickel-silver. It is Stem-windine, and 
will prove more satisfactory than many watches costing scv- 
eral times its price. 


Read the Following: 


“Two years ago last month I bought at your office a Water- 
bury Watch, and it has proved a good time-keeper, and is just 
as good to-day as the day I bought it. I have carried it in my 
pocket all the time, and it has been running constantly for the 
two years, and varying less than a minute in two months, 
Now I think this a good record for a watch costing so little 
money.”—W. B. DAVIS, Gloucester, Aug. 15, 1883. 







$3.50 
With Chain. 






Stem Winding 


“I received my Waterbury Watch two years ago to-day. It 
has cost me nothing for repairs, and keeps as good time now 
as the day I received it. As far as time-keeping is concerned, 
I would not exchange it for any $50 watch.”—EVERETT J. 
Brown, Leominster, Mass., April 6, 1883. 


We offer this fine Watch for sale for only $3.50 and 25 cts, 
for postage and register fee. With each Watch we give 
free a beautiful Chain with a perfect Charm Whistle 
attached, also a Satin-lined Box for holding the Watch. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
A PASSING HAIL, 


A world of water, running far 

To where the crescent of the moon 
Of light sends forth a wavering bar: 

The whispering waves to low winds croon, 
And white clouds wing their slow course by, 
Across the purple deeps of sky. 


Then through the night, a rising sail, 
That, parted from an orient coast, 
Came swiftly down before the gale, 
Wan, like to some forgotten ghost, 
And fragrant with the spice she bore, 
Bound to some distant Northern shore, 





And as she passed, out rang a call 
That sounded clear along the air, 

Of—"Ship ahoy!” while lithe and tall | 
Her masts loomed up—* Whence from ? and where 

Are you now bound?” And then the night, 

Our answer given, hid her from sight. 


| 
| 
And never to our path again | 
May that ship come, though oft the sea | 
Shall hold us at one time, and when | 
We sail scarce distant one degree; | 
And other sails shall come and go, | 
And tell us of their weal and woe. | 
And so two souls on earth shall meet, 
And clasp warm hands, and part, and then 
Dream of long kisses, pure and sweet, 
nd seek, in multitudes of men, 
For one swift look that makes reply 
To lost days that behind them lie. 





And there shall come, as years increase, 
High prize of wealth and sounding fame, 
But never the one boon of peace, 
Or murmur of one cherished name, 
Till at the last the grave shall bring 
Sleep, yea, and rest, and lips that sing. 
THOMAS 8, COLLIER. 


——§Or— 





For the Companion. 


ANOTHER PENITENT THIEF. 

The most persuasive of the ‘‘Evidences of Chris- 
tianity”’ is the fact that it makes good men out of 
bad men. What reply can the honest doubter 
make to this fact? There is now working in 
New York City a successful philanthropist, who, 
five years ago, was one of the most expert thieves 
in the country. He was made what he is by the | 
Christian religion. | 

His mother was an abandoned woman and his | 
father a thief. Born in the atmosphere of crime, | 
he took in the art of stealing with his mother's 

| 





milk. 

Training and an acute mind made him a place | 
among the most successful thieves. ‘This so grate | 
ified his depraved ambition, that during forty-six | 
years he devoted himself to crime. 
years he lived in prison. He was an old acquain- 
tance to the wardens of Blackwell’s Island and 
Sing-Sing. 

“We'll keep your cell warm for you, Mike, for | 
six weeks. You'll be back by that time,” said 
the warden of Sing-Sing prison to him, as he left 
it, five years ago. 

The discharged convict smiled, as he tossed | 
back an “All right, sir!” and hastened to his old 
haunts in the city. 

But one day the Master met him, in the per- 
son of an earnest Christian man, and through his 
teachings the old jail-bird found out that he was 
not only a bad man to his fellows, but a sinful 
man before God. Then he discovered that the 
Master had come into the world to seek and save 
such reckless, outlawed men as himself. 

The two facts germinated in his heart until they 
made him a new man. He abandoned his old 
crimes, but his heart went out towards his old 
“pals.” The active brain, hitherto used to plan 
robberies, began to devise a way in which he might 
save those who should be turned out of prison, 
homeless and friendless. 

He laid hold of two controlling ideas. ‘‘I must,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘have a home to which I can 
take the men I wouid save. A discharged con- 
vict turned loose into New York City must steal 
to live. And every man I help shall earn what 
he eats.” 

When this ex-convict laid out his plan for sav- 
ing his ‘*pals,” he had not a cent in his pocket. 
But he pawned his coat, and with the proceeds 
hired a room in that part of the city where thieves 
resort. Entering this little asylum, he locked the 
door, knelt down, and laid the constitution and 
by-laws of his society before God. 

“No discharged prisoner,” ran his vow, “shall 
be turned from this room so long as there is space 
to shelter him. 

“No man shall eat a second meal in this room 
till he has earned it.” 

The beginning was small and the plan simple. 
Yet Mike has sheltered eleven hundred discharged 
convicts, many of whom he has led intoa new 
life by persuading them to become servants of his 
Master. 

The little room has given way to a building that 
cost forty thousand dollars. All prisoners know 
“*Michael Dunn’s House of Industry.” They also 
know that when discharged from prison they will 
find there a welcome, a home, and aid wherewith 
to begin a better life. But they must earn what 
they eat, for Mike believes that industry is the 
first step to honesty. Such are the legitimate ef- 
fects of Christianity on heart and life. 

Look Over Ir.—It is said that John Wesley 
was ounce walking with a brother, who related to 
him his troubles, saying he did not know what he 
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of Benedict Arnold. 








should du. They were at that moment passing a 
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stone fence to a meadow, over which a cow was 
looking. 

“Do you know,” asked Wesley, ‘“‘why the cow 
looks over that wall ?” 

“No,” replied the one in trouble. 

“T will tell you,” said Wesley; “because she 
cannot look through it. And that is what you 
must do with your troubles: look over and above 
them.” 

Depend upon it, in the midst of all the science 
about the world and its ways, and all the igno- 
rance of God and His greatness, the man or wom- 
an who can say, ‘“‘Thy will be done,” with the 
true heart of giving up, is nearer the secret of 
things than the geologist.— George McDonald. 

ee oe 

BENEDICT ARNOLD’S DESCENDANTS. 

The sins of the fathers are not always visited upon 
their posterity, so that the visitation is apparent to the 
world. At least, this is the case with the descendants 
The Hon. Isaac N. Arnold of 


| Llinois, a namesake of Benedict Arnold, and a distant 


connection of the same family, was recently in Eng- 
land, and while there made the acquaintance of several 
of the descendants of the traitor. 

They are living in honor and abundance, connected 
by marriage with families of ‘“‘noble” rank, and cher- 
ish the conviction that their ancestor, in betraying the 
great trust assigned him by his country, was actuated 
by the noblest motives. Mr. Arnold gives a highly in- 
teresting account of his visits to them in the Magazine 


| of American History : 


Benedict Arnold had four sons, all of whom entered 
the British army as officers. Some of the sons of these 
sons also obtained commissions in the public service, 
the army, the navy, or the church, and several of them 
are still living. 

The second son of the traitor, James R. Arnold, 
won great distinction in the army, and seems to have 
been a man of amiable and elevated character. He 
was a baby in arms when the family went to England, 
after the war, and, at twenty-three, was a lieutenant 
serving in Surinam. 

There he performed the act which proved at once 
how deeply he felt his father’s infamy, and how much 
of his father’s better nature he had inherited. 

Volunteers being called for to head a storming party 
in the assault of some aimost impregnable forts, Lieut. 
Arnold offered his services, and said to the command- 
ing general,— 

“I beg the privilege of guiding and leading this as- 
sault. You know the history of my father. No 
braver man than he ever lived; but he has been bit- 
terly assailed for the affair of West Point. Give mea 
chance, | beg of you, todo what I can to redeem the 
name.” 

That shows what Ae thought of “the affair of West 
Point,” and, also, what the British army thought of it. 
His honorable request was granted, and he fell, se- 
verely wounded, at the head of his troops. He recov- 
ered to enter upon a great career, ending with the 
rank of Lieutenant-General. For his gallantry on this 
occasion, the merchants and bankers of London pre- 
sented him with a magnificent sword, which was 
shown to Mr. Isaac N. Arnold. 


A grandson of Benedict, Capt. W. T. Arnold, fell in 


action at Sebastopol in 1855, and had distinguished men- 
tion in the despatches of his general, Lord Raglan. 
Another grandson is now a lieutenant in the British 
navy. 

‘The present head of the family in England is Rev. 
Edward Gladwyn Arnold, also a grandson of Benedict, 
who is rector of Great Massingham in the County of 
Norfolk. His wife is Lady Charlotte, a daughter of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, known in America 
from the singular difference between the spelling and 
the pronunciation of his name. It is pronounced 
Chumly. 

‘This clergyman, of whom nothing but good is spoken, 
preserves the papers of his grandfather, and gave his 
American visitor a letter written by Sir Henry Clinton 
to him in 1772, in which Sir Henry declares that, in 
surrounding West Point, Benedict Arnold stipulated 
for no reward. Sir Henry wrote,— 

“You never gave me reason to suppose you expected 
anything more than an indemnification. I thought it 
an act of justice, as well as duty, to offer you six thou- 
sand pounds—not as an indemnification for all your 
losses, for they had not been ascertained, but I thought 
it was all I could give in that prudence with which I 
was obliged to temper liberality.” 

_ +> ~_ 
NAMES OF THE STATES. 

A paper read by Mr. Hamilton B. Staples, of Wor- 
cester, before the American Antiquarian Society, con- 
tains curious information concerning the origin of the 
names of the States. Of Ifassachusetts he says, that 
when John Smith explored the coast of New England 
in 1614, he found the shores of this State inhabited by 
a tribe of Indians called the Massachusetts. The word 
is Indian, and means “near the great hills,’ being a 
compound of massa, great, wadchuash, bills, and et 
near. Thus the name, in the Indian language, was, 
Massa-  Wadchuash-et ; to which the first explorers ad- 
ded an s to make it plural, and shortened the name 
into its present form. 


Ruope Istanp.—The origin of this name has been 
a puzzle to historians. Some writers tell us the name 


| isa corruption of the Datch words, Roode Eylandt, 


signifying Red Island, given to it by the Dutch discov- 
erers, because its shores presented a red appearance. 
But they do not present a red appearance. 

Many of our readers have bathed, sailed, rowed and 
fished, on and off the shores of Rhode Island, but we 
have never been able to see anything red upon them 
except the chubby countenances of the girls and boys. 
They were not there when the Dutch Admiral Block 
skirted the coast. 

Others, with more probability, have traced the name 
to Road Island, meaning the island near the roadsted. 
We doubt the correctness of this explanation, because 
there is no piece of water near 7 which sailors would 
naturally call a roadsted. We should not know where 
to find good “‘riding”’ in the sailors’ sense of the term, 
without running up into Narragansett Bay. 

The favorite derivation, at present, is more simple. 
One of the leading settlers of Newport was a gentle- 
man named Rhodes, and the island was probably 
named after him, perhaps in jest, perhaps in compli- 
ment. The original order fixing the Island of New- 
— dated 1644, decreed that the name should be “the 

sle of Rhodes, or Rhode Island.” The same appella- 
tion was afterwards applied to the State of which New- 
port was a part. 

CoNNECTICUT.—This name, so baffling to foreigners, 
is Indian, and means “‘land on a long tidal river.”” The 
Indian form of it is, Quin-neh-tukquet. In some of the 
early records it is spelled, Quinetuckquet. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The most curious thing about this 
name is that it was not derived from the founder of the 
State, William Penn. It is William Penr bimself who 
records the fact : 

“This day (Jan. 5, 1681), my country was confirmed 
to me by the name of Pennsylvania, a name the King 
(Charles II.) would give it in honor of my father.” 
Penn wished to call the region New Wales, but the 
King persisted in naming it after Admiral Penn, then 
a man of far greater renown than his Quaker son. 

KENTUCKY.—It is Mr. Staples’ opinion that the In- 
dian word Kentuckee did not signify “dark and 
bloody ground,” as many writers have repeated. Tle 


inclines to the belief that the word means “‘at the head 
of a river,” and was used to designate the place where 
the Indians gathered previous to migration southward. 
This spot was near the source of the Kentucky River. 
TENNESSEE.—The best conjecture as to the origin 
of this name is that it comes from Tanasse, the name 
| of an Indian chief, whose tribe was settled upon one 
of the branches of the Tennessee River. This, how- 
ever, is disputed, 

In the names of our States several languages are rep- 
resented, the English, the French, the Indian, the 
Spanish and the Latin. Latin plays a part in several 
of the names, and there is one State, the name of 
which is a Latin word. Which is it? c 





For the Companion. 


“FROST FLOWERS.” 


Beside the winding, dusty road, 
With varied hues they rise, 

And look up at the passers-by 
With countless starry eyes. 

The careless children at their play 
Despoil them without thought; 

And many pass them every day, 
And yet behold them not! 


But, little flowers, where’er ye bloom, 
Whene’er I pass you by, 

Ye waken memories which bring 
A smile—and then a sigh! 

I see again the low, red house— 

| My home in days of yore— 

The lilac trees, the gurgling brook, 
The plank which bridged it o’er! 


The trembling poplars on the hill, 
1e birds within their shade,— 
I seem to hear the music still, 
They altogether made! 
And then I smile: for all the joys 
Of childhood still are mine, 
Since mem’ry keeps them ever bright 
Within her sacred shrine. 


ANNA L. LEAR. 





SMOKING ON DECK, 

Hon. David Dudley Field, of New York, reads 
emokers a much needed lesson. ‘I'o be sure, few smok- 
ers will probably heed it; for smoking—if we are to 
judge by the conduct of most men who indulge in it— 
seems to blunt the sensibilities, so that the habitual 
smoker becomes indifferent to the fact that the fumes 
of his cigar or pipe may be offensive, perhaps abso- 
lutely nauseating, to the man or woman who happens 
to pass him on the street, or who stands by his side. 
We copy one of the cases mentioned by Mr. Field, as 
illustrating thio statement, and also that our young 
readers may be warned against forming a habit that 
enslaves; that may be an injury to them physically ; 
that tends to such self-indulgence as to exclude consid- 
eration for other people; and for the indulgence of 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, no ade- 
quate reason can be given. We copy from the Conti- 
nent: “Let me relate,” says Mr. Field, ‘an occurrence 
on one of the Cunarders the last summer. 

“The steamer was full, the weather was hot. We had 
to sit on deck most of the day, or be half stifled. The 
seats, all taken, were crowded together; some passen- 
gers sea-sick, some reading, some regarding the sea 
| with that look of weariness which made them seem to 
wish often and often that the voyage was over. 

“Nothing was wanting to the completeness of the 
picture but the smoker, and he came sure enough, not 
stealthily, as if he would say, ‘With your leave,’ but 
boldly, cigar in one hand and match in the other, prof- 


fering a foretaste of brimstone before the surfeit of 
tobacco. 

“In half an bour you might count a score or so of 
men engaged in the same performance, forsaking, in 
their selfishness, the smoking-room set apart for them. 
Now and then some passenger ventured with a sigh or 
a look to express disapprobation. But no matter; the 
captain saw it; no one interfered. 

‘The captain was spoken to. He said he would glad- 
ly stop the practice, but could not, though he knew 
that smoking in the staterooms endangered the safety 
of the ship. Finally, a large number of the company 
sent him this letter: 








“ *The undersigned, cabin passengers, who are annoyed 
by smoking near them when on deck, venture to ask that 
some part of the deck may be designated where they 
an AY able to sit without the annoyance of tobacco 
smoke. 


“The next morning the following, by order of the 
captain, was posted at the forward end of the ladies’ 
saloon: 


“*The non-smokers, having made a request of the 
captain for a portion of the ship to be assigned to them, 
the smokers will please not smoke abaft this.’ 


“This mild request was not interpreted as an order. 
Most of the smokers respected it, however; some did 
not. One man, with a visage as coarse as his gait and 
roanners, persisted in smoking on the after-deck. He 
was remonstrated with. 

“His reply was, ‘I am an American citizen, and I 
will do just what I like.’ 

‘Heaven forbid that he should be taken as a sample 
of the American citizen! A good Democrat or a good 
Republican he assuredly was not, for such a one would 
have respected the rights, and even the feelings, of 
others. 

**When the steamer reached her wharf in New York, 
there was, of course, a great bustle in getting out and 
arranging the passengers’ baggage. Men and women 
were crowded ou the land side, but every third or 
fourth man was smoking with all his might, regardless 
of everybody but himself, blowing his unsavory fumes 
into the faces of men who did not smoke, and who 
hated the smoke if they did not hate the smoker, and 
into the faces of women—the matron, pale from sea- 
sickness, or the fair young girl peering into the crowd 
on the wharf for the form of father, or mother, or 
friend awaiting ber return.” 





A NOVEL RACE, 

Out West, not long ago, the managers of an agricul- 
tural fair, thinking that the people’s interest in farms 
and farming might be intensified by a race, matched a 
Government mule against a fleet-footed pig. There 
was a crowd, and the treasury of the society, if not 
its influence, was thereby increased. The scene re- 
called to a correspondent a similar race which has 
been often described, and which came off in England 
many years ago. 

A member of asporting club was continually bering 
his associates by praising his favorite mare. She was 
a paragon of speed, of intelligence, and of endurance. 
There was never such a mare since the world began. 

“C——’s mare” at last became a dreaded subject. 
But when any one challenged him to a race, he with- 
drew, with the careless remark that the mare had cut 
her foot, and was not in trim. One day, he was boast- 
ing as usual about his mare, when a qucer-looking 


mn, a stranger who had dropped into the club to see 
a friend, broke in with the remark,— 

“Pooh! I have a pig at home who can outrun your 
mare: 

“A pig, sir!” indignantly exclaimed the owner of 
the mare. 

“Yes, sir; apig. AndI say my pig can beat your 
mare in a fair running race. And if you will give me 
two weeks’ time, and agree to run your mare over a 
| track of my own choosing Vil show the gentlemen 
} here some sport.” te 

This was too much to endure. “Nonsense! non- 








~~. 


sense!” ejaculated C——~. ‘‘Who ever heard of such 
athing? <A pig, indeed!” 

“You agree to the race then,” coolly asked the 
stranger. 

“Certainly! certainly!’ replied C——, sarcasticully. 

“And to my own track?” 

“Of course! oh, of course!”’ rejoined C——, laugh- 
ing, though not pleased. 

“T take these gentlemen here to witness, then,” con- 
tinued his challenger, “that I appoint two weeks from 
to-day for the race. The course to be a half-mile 





strip of level road on my own farm in Dashshire.” 

C—— looked a little confused at this, vut assented 
te the terms, treating the whole matter as a joke. 

The stranger went his way. He was acting under 
orders from certain acquaintances of C—, who, tired 
of his boasting, sought an opportunity to put an end 
to it—at least by ridicule. 

The appointed day came. C——, accompanied by 
his associates, rode over to Dashshire. On their arriv- 
al at the farm, the owner led the way to the race-course, 
a smooth, hard road, on which a half-mile track bad 
been laid out. 

C——, mounted on his mare, which, notwithstand- 
ing his boasting, was a fine animal, took his station at 
the starting place, while the farmer, amid the laughter 
of the spectators and with the help of a servant, held 
the pig, which seemed eager to get away. 

At the word, the pig and the horse started. But who 
can describe the sensations of C—— when he saw the 
pig fly along the track towards the goal like a flash of 
lightning! In vain he spurred his mare! Piggie only 
tucked his heels under him the faster, and gave a squeal 
of triumph as he dashed across the line, the winner 
by several lengths! 

The secret of the pig’s fleetness of foot leaked out. 
The farmer had begun, the day after his challenge, to 
drive the pig over the course by much coaxing and 
other persuasives, that were more painful than pleas- 
ant. At the end of the track the pig was kept a pris- 
oner all day, and without feed. At night he was driv- 
}en back again and rewarded with a pail of herrings, 
| of which he was very fond. Day after day the train- 
| ing was renewed, and continued for two weeks. 

At the appointed time the pig was lean and long- 
winded. While it was difficult to get him over the 
| track in one direction, he would rush like a race-horse 
| towards the end where he was to be fed. The night 
before the race came off the farmer gave the pig noth- 
ing toeat. The next day, when released at the farther 
end of the track, the animal was eager for the race, 
and hunger won the day. It is only fair to say that 
Cc. never again bored his friends by boasting of the 
superiority of his mare. 


44> 
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LINCOLN IN THE HOSPITAL. 

In a recent conversation with a Union soldier, a cor- 
respondent heard a fresh story about the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln. As near as possible our friend tells it 
in the soldier’s words. He says: 


I had been in the Finley Hospital several months, 
said the soldier. One day, in May 1863, President 
Lincoln and Secretary Chase walked into the ward 
where I was lying. You don't know how much good 
it did us to see them, one gets so tired of looking at the 
vurse and at the long row of cots. It is hard to lie on 
a cot day after day, and hear the boys moan, as their 
life ebbs away. F 

Some morning yon wake up and see an empty cot 
“No. 6 is gone?”’ you say to the nurse. 

“Yes; he went at three this morning, poor fellow; 
but it’s better for him,” she answers, in a sympatbiz- 
ing voice. 

We boys, therefore, took solid comfort in looking at 
Lincoln’s face that afternoon, and in hearing him talk. 
He didn’t say much to me, that day, but it was good 
to hear bim say anything, his words were so gentle 
and kind. And then he was as thoughtful as a mother, 
he knew just what to say. 

I had been very sick. Yes, that sleeve’s empty. I 
left the arm at Chattanooga. As I was saying, he only 
spoke a few words to me, and passed on to No. 26. 

A Vermont boy, a mere lad, not over sixteen, was 
on it. He had been wounded mortally and was near 
his end. Mr. Lincoln stopped at the cot, and taking 
the thin, white hand said, in a tone that was as tender 
as a mother’s,— 

“My poor boy, what can I do for you?” 

With a beseeching look, the little fellow turned his 
eyes up at the homely, kindly face, and asked, ‘*Won’t 
you write to my mother for me?” 

“That I will,” answered the President, and calling 
for pen, ink, and paper, he seated himself by the side 
of the cot. It was a long letter he wrote, at least three 
pages of commercial note, and when it was finished, the 

-resident rose, saying,— 

“I will mail this as soon as I get back to my office. 
Now, is there anything else I can do for you?” 

In some way the boy had come to know that it was 
the President. And so looking at him in the most ap- 
pealing sort of way, he asked,— 

“Won't you stay with me till it’s allover? It won’t 
be long, and I do want to hold on to your hand!” 

That was too much for the great-hearted President 
to resist. The tears came to his eyes and he sat down 
by him and took hold of his band. The little fellow did 
not move nor speak a word. This was some time be- 
fore four o’clock, and it was long after six that the end 
came. 

But the President sat there as patiently as if he had 
been the boy’s father. When the end came, he bent 
over and folded the thin hands over the breast, and 
then locked so sorréwfully at the pale, thin face. The 
tears streamed down his cheeks unheeded. We all 
criet, too. 

Do you wonder that ‘the boys in blue’’ loved Abe 
Lincoln? 
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A GAUCHO TRACKER. 

The Gauchos of the South American pampas are a 
rude race of Indian and Spanish blood. Among them 
the tracker holds a bigh place, for his instinct in track- 
ing men and beasts makes him indispensable. Some 
of his achievements would scem wonderful even to the 
Indians and guides of our Western plains. Ina con- 
fused track of animals’ feet he can tell how many of 
them are laden, or have riders. He will detect the 
footsteps of a person or animal, and follow it for hun- 
dreds of miles. 


When a person is robbed, he sends for the nearest 
tracker. The man comes and examines the footmarks 
of the robber, which have been carefully covered up 
by the robbed man. Then he rides away, now and 
then casting his eyes on the ground, and follows the 
trail like a bloodhound until he secures the criminal. 

he following anecdotes, told of Calibar, a noted 
tracker, illustrate the instinct and memory of the 
Gaucho, when hunting for his man. 

Once, while Calibar was absent from home, bis best 
saddle was stolen. His wife carefully covered up the 
footmarks and showed them to him on his return, two 
months after the robbery. 

One afternoon, a year and a half later, he was pass- 
ing along a street in the suburbs of San Juan, when 
he suddenly stopped and examines “~ 
Following them he came toa he a0 
there found his saddle, soiled and 

Once a criminal, under sentence Toatt é 
caped from prison, Calibar was s poren ri 
fugitive, knowing that he would ! dts 
every precaution to leave no trac to wa 
long distance in a shallow stream 

Calibar followed the stream tili inc 
where he saw drops of water on the grass. 

‘He got out here,”’ said the human hound. ‘ 

Through fields and over walls he followed the fugi- 
tive, until he led the soldiers into a small vineyard. 
Examining the approaches to the house, he told the sol- 
diers they would find the criminal inside. They eearch- 
ed the premises, but could not find him. 

‘‘He is inside,” asserted the tracker. A second and 
more thorough search found the man, and the next 
morning he was shot. 
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For the Companion. 

THE BABY. | 

Toddle, toddle, waddle, waddle, | 

On her little pinky toes. 

Stumble, stumble, trip and tumble, 
That’s the way the baby goes. 


| 
| 


Prattle, prattle, rattle, rattle, 
Little shouts and little shrieks. 
Tears, with laughter coming after, 
That’s the way the baby speaks. | 
Playing, toying, still enjoying } 
Every sweet that Nature gives, | 
Waking, sleeping, smiling, weeping, 
That’s the way the baby lives. 


Laura E. RICHARDS. | 
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For the Companion, 


TWO TOPSEYS. 


None is Ned’s sister, and Don Pedro is Ned’s | 
dog. 

The last day of last year something dreadful | 
happened. 

Nonie’s dear little black kitten tumbled into the 
cistern and was drowned. Ned fished her out, and 


he and Nonie rolled her on a bottle, and rubbed 


her with flannel, and gave her ginger-and-milk by | 


the teaspoonful; but it wasn’t any 
use. 
“She’s 
thing,” 
Topsey ! 


as dead as—as any- 
said Ned. ‘Poor little 

I'm awfulsorry, Noniec.” 

Nonie began to cry, and rub her 
eyes with her apron. 

It would be a real comfort if 
Topsey could have a funeral, she 
thought; but of course that wasn’t 
to be thought of with the ground 
frozen so hard and covered with 
snow besides. So Nonie kept on 
crying, and Ned pretty soon car- 
ried the dead little kitten away. 

Don Pedro watched it all with 
his big, soft, brown eyes. Ned 
said afterwards he knew Don was 
thinking of something, he looked 
so solemn—just like Judge Peter- 
son in court. Nonie said he was 
sorry about Topsey—though Don 
Pedro always did hate cats; but it 
couldn’t have been altogether grief 
for Topsey that made Don so 
thoughtful. 

For the very next morning, 
which was New Year’s morning, 
you know, after breakfast, when 
everybody was giving and taking 
presents, who should walk in but 
Don Pedro himself, with a black 
kitten in his mouth—a dear little 
round, glossy kitten, with a red 
ribbon around her neck, and fright- 
ened almost to death. And Don 
Pedro laid her gently down at No- 
nie’s feet, and looked up in Nonie’s 





to the play-room. 


my Dinah, that I lost.” 





Just then the door-bell rang. 
Eltie Gould had come with her doll to visit Nonie. 
“Oh, I'm so glad,” cried Nonie; and she. took 
her visitor right up stairs. And there the first 
thing Eltie saw was Topsey, washing her face. 
“Oh,” she cried, and she caught up Topsey; 
‘isn’t she a pet? She looks—why, she looks like 


Nonie’s tears started, and her face got red. In 
that minute she knew that her Topsey and Elfie’s 
Dinah were the very same. Oh dear! 

“That’s my Topsey,” said she, slowly. 

“Yes,” said Elfie, “but she looks like Dinah. 
Oh, she was so cunning. But I let her wear red 
neckties—they were the becomingest to her com- 
plexion.” 

‘“Where’s she gone ?” demanded Nonie, putting 
her hands up to her hot little checks. 

Elfie sighed. “She went away New Year’s | 
morning, and I haven’t seen her since,” said she. 
“T cried and cried—oh, you don’t know. Now, 
what'll we play first ?” 

“Let’s have tea,” said Nonie, though she didn’t 
really care. Somehow all the afternoon s pleasure 
was gone. 

Away down in her heart a very fierce battle was 
being fought between right and wrong, and Nonie’s 
face burned, and her eyes were clouded with the 
trouble of it. 

“You be setting the table,” said she to Elfie, 
“and T’ll go down and get something for our 
tea.” She picked Topsey up and carried her 
down stairs; and she put her with her little cush- 
ioned basket in the closet, under the back stairs, 
and shut the door. Poor, sorrowful Nonie! 

“T shan’t let Elfie see her again,” said she, to 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








herself, as she was going back to the play-room | 
with a plate of bread and cake, and a dish of pre- 
serves, and a cup of milk. ‘“She’d rather stay 
with me, I know she had. Oh dear, I can’t let} 
Elfie have her—my heart would break! Oh 
dear !” 

It was a very long afternoon. Nonie didn’t en- 
joy it at all, and so, of course, neither did Elfie. 
And Elfie was glad to go home at five o’clock, and 
Nonie was glad to have her go. Wasn’t it an aw- 
ful state of things ? | 

But after Elfie had gone—an hour after—a sor’ 
ry-faced little girl crept into mamma’s sitting- 
room. It was Nonie, with Topsey in her arms. 

‘*What is it, dear ?” 

“She’s Elfie’s kitten, and I never can be happy 
again!” sobbed Nonie. “I’m going to carry her 
home, mamma.” 

“That’s my brave little daughter,” said mam- 
ma. ‘And you shall have another kitty, dear.” 

‘No, mamma, I don’t want any more,” said No- 
nie. ‘I’m going to carry Topsey’s ribbons and 
her basket and saucer with her.” 

When Elfie knew all about it, she said,— 

“Why, I’ve got another kitten that’s named 
Lady Gray, and she’s a good deal prettier than 
Di—Topsey, I mean; and I'll give her to you for 
yourown, because I like Lady Gray better. Wasn’t 
Don funny? And was that what made you so— 
so—this afternoon, Nonie ?”’ 





“Oh dear, ves,” answered Nonie; ‘but I’m so 
glad now! Thank you ever so much!” 

And going home she whispered to Topsey, giv- 
ing her a little squeeze,— 

“I don’t believe Lady Gray ts prettier than you 
—you precious dear pet!” 








preceded by a word meaning first. 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


ENIGMA. 


In New York’s suburbs seek my first, 
And there, too, find my second, 
| third is faat in Baltimore; 
fy fourth’s with Bangor reckoned; 
* fifth in Memphis has a home, 
fy sixth in every city; 
But for my next two you must go 
To Rouen—what a pity! 
Then back again to seek my ninth,— 
In Providence you'll find it; 
In Trenton you may see my tenth, 
With eleventh and twelfth behind it. 
And now in northern Germany, 
At Christmas merry-making, 
a whole appears—see Gretchen's joy! 
ut naughty Max is quaking. 


2. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 

6, In want of, 

7, Preferences, 
8, Foreknowing. 
9, To subdue. 


1, Barbarism. 
2, Pertaining to algebra. 

3, Made level. 

4, Persons caressed much. 

5, Cuts, 

The diagonals read from left to right will give the 
name of an English statesman born Dec. 29, 1809. The 
diagonals, from right to left, will name certain posi- 
tions, one of which he holds—but which is generally 


NYKE CLEMENTS, 
3. 








TRIANGLE. 


9 * 
10 * * 


1, 20a pronoun, 

2to 19 a kind of fish. 

3 to 18a part of speech, 

4 to 17 elegant. 

5 to 16 a kind of shoe. 

6 to 15 to surpass in growth, 
7 to 14a feminine name. 

8 to 18 eccentric, 

9 to 12 to affect what is past. 
10 to 11 associates, 

5 8,9, 10 is the name 
of an officer who was killed on Dee. 
31, 1775. 

11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 is 
the name of the river near which he 
Was slain. GASPARD RAYNOR. 


4. 


ALTERNATE PRIMALS AND FINALS. 


* * *#-1 
ee FED 
RR EED 
HR HREED 
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Wanted a sovercign’s titled name, 

Won by high deeds of lofty fame. 

Moved by ambition’s aim unbounded, 

Kingdoms he ruled and empire 
founded, 

A pontiff with unquestioned sway 

Proclaimed him on a Christmas day. 

And would you date the very year, 

Muke even centuries appear 

Tn figures that inverted are 

The same as right end up with care, 

1. Founder of the French monarchy. 

2. First sovercign of Austria. 





















face with his great brown eyes, as 
much as to say,—‘‘See what I’ve 
got for you! Can’t you praise me?” 

Nonie caught the kitten up in her arms. 

“QO you cunning thing!” she cried. 
just as sweet—isn’t she, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said mamma; ‘but I’m afraid you 
mustn’t keep her. I think Don has stolen her.” 

Nonie put up a grieved lip. “But you can’t tell 
where to send her home,” said she. 

That was true enough; for Don couldn’t be 
made to understand that he was to lead the way to 
where he found the kitten. He stood with droop- 
ing head and his plumy tail brushing the floor, 
while Ned talked to him about how wicked it was 
to steal; but he wouldn’t carry the kitten back. 

So the second Topsey stayed and slept in the 
first Topsey’s basket, and wore the first Topsey’s 
ribbons, and lapped milk out of the first Topsey’s 
china saucer. 

“She seems just like the Topsey I always had,” 
said Nonie to mamma, one day. ‘Wasn’t she a 
lovely New Year’s present for Don to give, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes,” said mamma, ‘“*but”—— 

Nonie knew very well what that sudden stop 
meant. It meant that maybe some little girl 

mewhere was mourning over the loss of her kit- 

n, just as she herself had cried about poor little 

( psey—the first Topsey; and it made her feel 
ry ancomfortable. 

“She could get another one, mamma.” 

“So could you, dear,” said mamma. 

“Oh, but, mamma, I never could love another 

itten the way I do Topsey.” 

“Neither could she, perhaps,” said mamma. 

The tears filled Nonie’s eyes then. 

“But we couldn’t send her home, mamma,” 

iid she. ‘How could we, when we didn’t know 

hase she is ?” 


“You’re 


answer: and- pretty soon Nenie 
r basket and peta fresh lie 
iid her awe carr t up stairs 


For the Companion. 
SNOWBALL’S NEW DRESS. 


Last fall, when the days were short and the 
nights were cold, Grandma Melville came to the 
house where Ava lives for a week’s visit. 

One day Ava ran in with a great deal of trouble 
on her mind. 





It was all about her little white hen, Snowball. 

‘‘Her feathers are all comed off, mamma,” she 
cried, “’cept some that look like sticks. And she 
just humps up and humps up, and she’s all shiv- 
ery.” 

“She’s moulting, dear,” said mamma; “she’s 
changing her dress, and putting on a warm one 
for winter.” 

That didn’t satisfy Ava. 

“Tm going to ask my gramma about it,” said 
she. 

But grandma was taking a nap; and so while 
she was waiting for her to wake up, Ava ran out 
to look at Snowball once more. 

There she was all curled up in a sunny, sheltered 
corner,—the poor little white hen, pin-feathery 
and miserable enough, with her pretty comb 
lopped forlornly down over one eye. How Ava 
did pity her! 

She tried to tell her so with crumbs of cookey ; 
but Snowball didn’t want to eat. She only wanted 
to be let alone; and pretty soon Ava went into the 
house again, almost ready to cry. 

Grandma was awake—that was one comfort; 
and grandma put on a nice sober face, though she 
did want to laugh when she heard the sad little 
story of that white little hen. 

“Mamma said she was mouldy, gramma, and I 
Know she’ll die,” said Ava, leaning on grandma’s 
black silk apron, and turning up a pitiful little 





face. ‘She hasn’t laid a negg for ever’n’ever so 
long. Oh de-ar! Avi she’s such a sorry hen-bid- 
dy. I’ve got to cry about her, gramma.” 


And so she did—right on the black silk apron, 
too. But grandma didn’t mind that any; she only 
put a finger under Ava’s chin, and lifted the 
drooping, curly head. 

**Let’s make her a nice flannel dress, dear,” 
‘said she; ‘to last till her own new one grows.” 

A flannel dress for Snowball! How nice! The 
clouds scattered in an instant; and Ava ran for 
needle and thimble and scissors, and some bright 

| red flannel. 

“You always do everything in the bestest way, 
gramma,” said she. 

Well, first grandma cut out a little flannel body, 
and sewed it up. She put in a piece of elastic 
cord, so it would fit around Snowball’s neck, and 
she cut two holes for Snowball’s feet to go through. 
Then she made some little pantalets and sewed 
them on the body around the holes. 

*“Now we want Snowball,” said she. 

That was Ava’s work, and she caught the little 
white hen as easy as wink. That is what she told 
grandma. 

And then the dress went on. 

Oh dear! and how Ava laughed to see Snow- 
ball strutting around in her red flannel dress. The 
elastic came tight around her neck, and the panta- 
lets reached to her ankles, and she hadn’t a mite 
of a tail. 

Then grandma began to laugh; and mamma 
came down stairs, and she laughed; and papa 
came up from the store, and he laughed; and Mrs. 
Dickson came over for a cup of yeast, and she 


cried, it was so funny. 

I do believe Snowball herself would have 
laughed if she could; but as she couldn’t she be- 
gan to sing “‘Cr-r-r-r-r!” 

And Snowball wore her flannel dress until her 
feathers grew again, softer and whiter and pretticr 
than ever. A. © 





laughed; and they all kept on laughing till they | 


3. Last sovereign of the Stuart fam- 


ily. 
4. Queen called “The ~ of the West.” 
& King called ‘*The Slothful.” 

6. A Danish king of England. 

7. First mother of a dynasty of English sovereigns, 
with title of empress. 

8. A princess who resigned her crown to indulge her 
passion for letters. 

9. Protestant king, called by Catholics “The Snow- 
king.” 

10. Father of the sovereign whose name this puzzle 


seeks. 
11. First king of all England. E. L. E. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A Christmas Bell.—‘Ring out the false, ring in 
the true;” Christmas Day; ‘‘Peace on earth.” 
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2. Like the Roman vestal’s fire, 

May Christmas gladness ne’er expire.— Anon. 

Partial answers :—Cathedral, holly, texts, fair skies, 
gamin, merriment, see, presents, ave. 

3. Bcaklog—Butternut. Foresticks—1, Curled and 
birds-eye maple; 2, white ash; 3, white oak; 4, ap- 
ple; 5, black birch; 6, mountain laurel; 7, black wild 
cherry; 8, dogwood; 9, witch-hazel; 10, American as- 
pen, or white poplar. 

4. Santa Claus (Saint) (Claws). 
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Answer to Pictorial Christmas Puzzle, 
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The words are: 1234 
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Rebus—Christmas comes but once a year, 
| Fully laden with good cheer, 








The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 41.75 
& year, payment In advance. NEW SUBSCXIPTIONS 

can commence at any time during the yeay. 

The C ompanion is sent to subseribers uvtil an expil- 
cit order is received by the Publishers ¢or its discon- 
tinuance, and all, s:yment of arrearsges is made, as 
required by law. 

Payme nt for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 

Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 

CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 

postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do seo, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 
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Renewals,—Thrve weeks are required after 
money by us before the date opposite 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
vur books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your oo shows to what time your subscription 
i paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subse 
papers are held responsible untilar 
and their papers are ordered to be di 

Letters /o Publishers should be addres 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, 
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For the Companion, 
MEDICAL GLEANINGS, 


A girl having died of diphtheria, her earrings were 
leansed in an ordinary way and given to her little | 
sister, who had purposely kept from contact | 
with the patient during her sickness. In a few days 
the latter was taken with diphtheria which began in | 
the punctured holes of the ear. 
the child 


been 


had 
of the 
child had 
he 
wound, the raw surface 
child died of the 
among convicts is fifteen per 


In another case, remained 
health while other members 
with diphtberia. But 


over which a scab had formed. 


in good 
sick 
a slight wound, 


tumily were 
the 
scab by some ac- 
cident was brushed from the 
imbibed the poison, and the 
The rate of mortality 
thousand in Maine, 
twenty-five in Vermont 
shire. 


disease. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
,and twenty-six in New Hamp 
in BE 
Sing 


In Western Pennsylvania it is six; 
fourteen. In New York it at 
twelve at Auburn, and twenty at Clinton. In Wis 
consin it is three; in Mississippi, seventy-seven! At 
the North the difference to differ 
ence in management. 


astern, 


is seven Sing, 


does not seem due 
Of course there is a cause, and 
it should be discovered. 

A death “soothing 
curred in Brooklyn, the 
a law forbidding the sale of such medicines, unless 
We no doubt that 


been caused by these 


from syrup” having lately oc 


coron r’s ju Vy ree ommended 
as 
prescribed by a physician. have 
bundreds of deaths have medi 
cines. 
that the cause 


consist mainly of laudanum 


Most of them not so speedily as in this case, so 


was not so apparent. These syrups 


the last drug that should 
be ministered blindly to an infant. 

A yearly examination of the eyes of two hundred 
end 
showed that ninety cases of 
to twenty 


during this period, and that nearly two-thirds of the 


and fifty-four students, from the 
of their colleg 


short-sightedness 


beginning to the 
» course, 
hundred and 


grew one 


cases increased in degree. The facts showed, contrary | 
to previous belief, that the defect may originate in one 
twenty. More 
of all graduates in this country as well as in Europe 
are short-sighted. 


up at least to the age of than one-half 


+ 
OLEOMARGARINE, 


H. 
for dairy butter. 


Mége 
for his newly-invented substitute At 
the time of the siege of Paris, the supply of butter be- 
Mons. 
something which might take its place; 


I'his singular word was invented by Mons. 


Mége looked around for 
and after a lit- 
tle time discovered that by removing the stearine from 
beef fat, 
from the 
rine. 
There are 
New England and the 
lately visited. 


ing wholly insutticient, 





a good imitation of butter might be made 


two remaining elements, oleine and marga- 


now various oleomargarine factories in | 


Middle States, one of which we | 
From all the slaughter-houses and mar 
kets where beef is dressed or sold in large quantities, 
the fresh fat is taken directly to the oleomargarine fac 
into great vats filled with clean ice 
lies chilled, 


and thrown 
it 


tory 


water. There until it is thoroughly 
when it is taken out and laid on tables. 
All discolored bits and shreds of meat 


then it 


are carefully 
kettles 


and is there beaten by 


removed, and is thrown into large 


heated by means of steam pipes, 
revolving paddles. This heating and beating process 
and 


left in the bottom of | 


goes on for some hours, when the oil is drawn off 


the sediment, or unmelted 
the kettles. 


This oil is not clear, but quite thick with small par- 


parts, 


ticlea of stearine, which it is now desired to remove. 


This is effected in the following way: Before a revolv- 
ing table stand three or four men or boys, one of whom 
rapidly ladles out the melted fat into clean white cloths 


spread over small oblong wooden boxes. 


The ends of these cloths are folded over, and the | 


packages quickly deposited, layer after layer, on a 
zine 
cider mill. When this is full, a screw is turned, and 
the oil by the pressure is separated from the stearine, 
and runs off into vats placed to receive it. 
The stearine remains in hard white cakes, 
in the cloths. This is sold to the 
lard, which sometimes requires thirty per cent. 


stearine, it 


like 
manufacturer of 


wax, 


in order to prenare for nee in warm eli- 


It is alsx aWwax. 
The oil ie next run off into tierces, where it soon 


mates. » used in preparing be 


| courtesy to 


| well-known 


press, much like the press of an old-fashioned | 


of | 


THE 


jens. Much of it is transported to Holland, and ! 

th taken directly to the churning factory, where it | 
igain melted and run into the great churns witb | 

k and a certain proportion of dairy butter and yel- | 

coloring matter. 
i‘rom these churns the mixture is drawn off into | 

tubs, or vats, of ice-water, clear and cold, and is quick- | 
ly gathered by two men with large butter-ladles. Out | 
of these vats comes a mass of rich, delicious-looking 
butter, which is salted and packed into tubs or printed. 

He must be an expert indeed who could tell some of 
this butter from dairy butter; and if the process of 
making it is always as cleanly as in the factory we vis- 
ited, no one need be afraid to eat it. 

The same fat is used as the best housekeepers use 
for suet, and that we get in our plum puddings and 
pies. The factories are kept sweet and cool, 
and quantities of ice-water are constantly used. 

What remains from the oleomargarine and all scraps 
of fat are melted by themselves, and great cakes of 
tallow produced, which are sold to leather manufact- 
urers, while the waste is hardened into cakes for feed- 
ing poultry and birds. A. W. E. 


mince 


+ 


HIS RIDE. 

The negro is looked upon as helpless 
against the white man, who would take from him his 
privileges. There are instances, however, which show 
that he is quite capable of taking care of himself, and 
also of overreaching others. The old fellow in the fol- 
lowing story, told in the Owensburg (Ky.) Jessenger, 
showed himself ready to hold bis own, with or with- 
out the “Civil Rights Bill.””. Such men as he need no 
sympathy from North or South. 


Southern 


Pe 8 said a railroad conductor to an old negro. 
“Sah ?’ 
“T say, fare.” 
Yas, an’ we’s needin’ rain, too.’ 
“I say, I want your tic ket, or your money.” 
“Oh, yer wants money ? 
“Yes; hurry up!” 
“How much does yer want?” 
“Where are you going?” 
Sah??? 
“How far are you going?” 
“Don’t know how many miles it is.” 
‘What is the name of the station?” 
Wood-yard.” 
“Fifty cents.” 
“T aint got no money.” 
‘Well, what are you here for?” 
“Case I wanted to ride; but stop de car an’ I'll get 
off, fur it ’pears like I aint welcome heah nohow. 
Good-day, boss! Dis is de wood-yard.” 


‘Jones’ 


> 


“PURTY ITTLE BURDIE!” 

An illustration of childish ignorance and of the fear- 
lessness which grows out of it, occurred recently at 
Mount Vernon, Ga. A man by the name of Halstead 
went into the woods to chop down a tree, accompanied 
by his little four-year-old son, whom he placed under 
the shade of a neighboring tree. He could see the lit- 
tle fellow plainly from where he was at work. 


When the tree was almost down and the father stood 
resting before delivering the final strokes, he heard his 
boy exclaim, “Purty ‘ittle burdie! Oh, purty ’ittle bur- 
die!” 

Impelled by some mysterious motive, the 
termined to take a look at the “’ittle burdie’”’ himself, 
and, leaving bis work but not hia axe behind, he 
walked over to the tree where his offspring sat. 

There within three feet of the little chap he found a | 
huge moccasin snake, with head erect, acting in the 
role of “burdie” before an admiring audience of one. 

Telling the boy to run, he advanced upon the reptile 
astenlthily and chopped it in twain before the conclu- 
sion of the first act, which ended the performance and 
the moccasin’s future personation of the character 

‘burdie.””. The snake was about four feet in length 
and proportionately thic 


father de- 





+> 


AN INDIAN’S POLITENESS. 

The reputation of Indians for politeness is not good, 
yet, according to a Petoskey (Mich.) paper, one of the 
put to shame a car-load of “pale-faces’”’ by his 
a lady: 


race 


The other day, the i arbor Springs train was coming 
over to Petoskey. Eve ry seat except one was occu- 
pied by a Har bo? Spring man, and that one was filled 
by a copper-colored up-shore savage. 

At Bay View a lady, with a little girl, evidently in 
bad health, entered the car and passed through, but 
no white man offered a seat, or moved aninch. After 
she had been standing a few moments, clinging to the 
back of a seat, our up-shore Indian rose, and in broken 
French offered the lady and child a seat. 

+> 
GERMAN AND FRENCH, 

A few of the peculiarities of the German and the 
French languages are indicated in the following para- 
graphs: 

The Germans call a thimble a “fingerhat,”’ which it 
certainly is, and a grasshopper a “hay-horse.”’ | 

A glove with them is a “hand-shoe,” showing, evi- | 
dently, that they wore shoes before gloves. | 

Poultry is * 
substances “oxygen” 
are in their language ‘‘sour-stuff ”’ 

The French, strange to say, have no verb “to stand,” 
nor can a Frenchman speak of “kicking” any one. 

The nearest approach, in his politeness, he makes to 

, is to threaten to “give a blow with his: foot,’’—the 
same thing, probably, to the recipient in either case, 
but it seems to want the directness, the energy, of our 
“kick.” 

Neither has he 
nor *“*comfort.” 
stairs’’ are 


and “hydrogen’”’ 
and ‘‘water-stuff.” 








any word for “baby,” nor for “home,” 
The terms “up-stairs’ and “down- 
also unknown in French. 
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| exceedingly well.” 


feather-cattle;”” while the names for the | - 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr. 8. F. NEWCOMER, Greenfield, O., says: “In cases 
of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does 
[Adv. 
a 

GET THE ORIGINAL. 

Dr. Pierce’s “Pellets’—the original “Little Liver 
Pills”—(sugar-coated)—cure sick and bilious headache, 
sour stomach, and bilious attacks. By druggists. [Adv. 

EL ra 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels scrofulous humor, 
leaving but the dim outline of the sores. [Adv, 

> 


That distressing disease, the Piles, is speedily relieved 
and cured by Ayer’s Pills. [Adv. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches. Directions 
for Dry and Wet Stamping. One ‘sample perforated 
Pattern, and Catalogue ata BIN 800. P. meter ns. All for 10 


2-cent ‘Stamps. NG ALLS N, MASS. — 


By Mail or Express! 
& Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods,Silks,Shawls, 
Trimmings, Hosier y, U holstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 8, Under- 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, 7. Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 


cation, COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Phila, [#7 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 
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THE BEST 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. The only 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
World. Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEWING 
MACHINE CO., Chicago or New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES 
FIELD CLASSES, 
ACIC LANTERNS, 


BAROMET 
HERMOMETERS, 


DRAWING. INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and deseription of our ten Catalogues, 


(QUEEN, & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all és ork, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, Embro idery, Carving. Modelling. For 1854, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 
LY ;_also regular full- seed double-sheet working desigu 
supplements: Questions pro mptly answered in the oer 
and suggestions given without charge. Established 1878 
The only art — giving colored suppleme nts, 


year; nix and three months subscriptions received. Send 


Se. in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of a 4 
special handbooks on al) branches of Art Work, 
=e WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, sHie¥e 
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CORSE T They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 


and can be made to fit any form instantly ‘hey have 



































and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
great popularity of the Celeb 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
UN 3 
002 
yN with the Series, and con- 
ww Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, 
Lyceum who wants Something New to recite, 
P. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
It would be a pity if the famous beauty should suffer 
and tried remedy is at hand for he In such cases 


no bones to break over thé hips. They are made with 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 
tempted unprinc oy d manufs 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 
NOW .READY. 
FD {ins another HUNDRED splendid 
Fan. Price, 30ets., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 
should get the whole a. Club rates and full list 
O., 7 
even temporary inconve snience in consequence of our 
elief. 
OF HOREHOU ND AND TAR has 


double seam, and will not rip. ‘They have double bones 
Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every 
ut 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
Readings and Recitations! 
This number is uniform 
lamations and Readin com- 
Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a 
of contents free. ARRETT & C 
The Famous Jersey Lily 
. 
climate affecting her “velvet Mae * whe na well-known 
beneficial by its action in 


| promptly allaying an irritated or congested state of the 


- > 

first letter to his swceet- 
“My dear Julia: Whenever | 
i am tempted to do wrong I think of you, and I say, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” 


A YOUNG man began his 
heart after this fashion: 


*T BURIED my materialism in the grave of my fa- 
ther,” was the exclamation of Robert Hall. He had 
believed that the soul was material, but when called 
upon to lay his father in the grave that belief fled from 
his mind, and as has been the case with others in like 
circumstances, a conviction of the reality of the soul, as | 
a distinct being, outlasting its earthly tenement, held 
firm possession of bis mind. 


“Dip you hear of that man down town who married 
two women in one day?” asked Fogg at the tea-table 
the other evening. ‘“Isn’t it awful?’ exclaimed the 
landlady. ‘Do tell us all about it, Mr. Fogg!" “Oh, 
there isn’t much to tell,” replied Fogg; “you know 
him well.” “I know him! the villain!” 

landlady. “Don’t say that, ma’am,” said Fogg, sooth- 

ingly; “don’t say that. Tt was the Rev. Mr. Textual, 
| your pastor, and he wouldn't like to hear you talk so 

vbout him. And, by-the-by, 
as two likely yours tellows as there are in town.” 
landlady says she never could bear that Fogg. 


The 


shrieked the | 


he married the women to | 


vocal organs, and dispelling sore throat, coughs and 

brone nies — sections. All sufferers remember the name. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, N. Y., Proprietor. For sale by 

all druggists. 


| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies complexion. 





OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN is a useful and in- 
structive complete instrument, and for Beauty, Accuracy 
in Operating and Price, cannot be beat. We ‘give I amp, 
Chimney, Wick, Re flector. Show Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides 
with 60 colored life-like Pictures, and Tilustrated book 
of instruction, packed complete ir y hox for $2.4, 

e send our New Catalogue, * TCS, 20 ) Llustra- 
tions of Games, Tric a ’ im Goods, Base a 
Tennis, Skates, New Novelti nd Holiday Presen 
by mail for 15 cts, Peck & Snyder, 126-130 Nassau St..N, y. 








THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
40) MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, win- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for setile- 
m 
20 “Million acres of r ailroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 


tlers FREE, 
For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANION, 
AS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R.., St. vot, en, 


Telegraph Instruments. 





Complete Outfit,’ Remit $3.50. 
With Instruction Book. 5 Forwarded by Express, 


Instruments only, by mail, $3.00, (Postage 40c.) 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80. 
For Instruction Book only, remit 3c. in stamps, 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
17 Dey St., New York City. 
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THE GREAT SKIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 





To cleanse 

and Blood of 

Pimply, Scrofulous, 

and Contagions Humors, 

Blood Poisons, Uleers, Ab- 

scesses,. und Infantile Skin 

rtures, the CUTICURKA REM-=- 

EDIES are infallible, CUTI- 

CURA RESOLVENT, the new 

Blood Purifier, expels disease 

germs from the blood and per- 

spiration, and thus removes 

) re cause, CUTICURA, the 

great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 


the Skin, Sealp 
Itching, Sealy, 
Inherited 





Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 0) cents; Soap, % cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO,, Boston, Mass, 





